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POETRY. 


Prom the Literary American. — 
Matin Hymn. 
FROW THE FRENCH OF J. RACINE. o~ 





BY LEILA. 


“Flee swiftly, blind Darkness! night shadows, away! 


Olympus grows white in the opening day ! 
Ye demons, return to your prison, the tomb ; 
God rescues creation from horror and gloom! 


The sun cometh forth and the heavens grow bright; 
He flingeth before him his arrows of light, 

Which, rending the pall o’er the universe spread, 
Wake Nature, in beauty and bloom, from the dead. 


0 Christ, our Sun! with thy gladdening beam, 

Shine, shine on our spirits! we own Thee supreme; 
We pray to thee only; from sin set us free, 

And seatte> the mists which would hide us from Thee! 


Full often, oppreased by the night’s ehilling breath, 
Our sou's fall usleep in the shadow of death, 

Ah, hasten, Thou Day Star eternal, to save ; 
Dissolve the ice-fetters that bind to the gr ive! 


All Glory attend Thee, Thou life-giving Lord ; 

Be Father, Son, Spirit, forever adored! 

While the star of the seasons unfading shull shine, 

Thro’ the ages unceasing, the glory be Thine! 
New Yor«, Jan. 26, 1849. 


From the Nationa) Era. 
Burial Hymna. 
BY MISS PHOOBE CAREY. 


Earth to earth, and dust to dust, 
Here, in calm and holy trust, 

We have made her quiet bed, 

With the pale hosts of the dead, 
And, with hearts that stricken, weep, 
Come to lay her down to sleep. 


From life’s weary cares “ct free, 
Mother Earth, she comes to thee! 
Hiding from its ills and storms 

In the shelter of thine arms ; 
Peaceful, peaceful, be her rest, 
Here upon thy faithful breast. 


And when sweetly from the dust, 
Heaven’s last summons calls the just, 
Saviour! when the nations rise 

Up to meet thee in the skies, 

Gently, gently, by the hand, 

Lead her to the better land! 


___THE HARBINGER. _ 


ev. Mr. Perkins’ Plan of a New Religious Society. 


It isknown to many that the Minister of the First 
Congregational Church in this city, recently proposed to 
his Society, the abandonment of Unitarianism as their 
bond of union. At the same time, he signified his in- 
tention of presenting a plan tor the organization of a 
new society, on a wider basis, and with higher and 
more comprehensive objects. Accordingly, on last 
Sunday morning, his connexion with the Unitarian so- 
ciety having ceased, he addressed a very large audi- 
ence of interested minds, upon the subject. The fol- 
lowing is a brief abstract.of the compact and well- 
reasoned discourse thus presented. 

The Speaker began by announcing that he should 
aim at giving a summary of what, in his view, should 
constitute the objects the principles and the details of 
such a religious society as he proposed. The objects 
were as follows: 

1. The public worship of God—not as a prescribed 
formula—but as a duty sanctioned by the natural, 
spontaneous and universal instict of man. 

2. The weekly renewal of our religious sympathies 
and affections, as a guard against the deadening in- 
fluence of the world. 

3. The seeking after the will of God, in an enlarged 
and scientific spirit of enquiry—drawing truth from all 
Sources and learning that will, not from the Bible 
alone, but from history, from nature, from providence, 
and from our own souls, and those of other men. 

4. The application of that will to life—in every de- 
tail of our daily business, and in all our relations to 

and to each other. 

5. The alleviation, by both physical and spiritual 
means, of poverty, ignorance, misery, vice and crime. 

6. The endeavor, not only to relieve, but to discov- 
era radical cure, which shail! effectually remove 
these evils, which so sorely afflict our cominatities. 

7. The carrying out, vigorously and fully into actual 
social operation, this remedy—when found. 

The principles which the speaker deemed a proper 

is of union, were three-fold. 

1. The acknowledgment, by the adoption of a dis- 
tinct creed, or symbol, that we are a Christian soci- 
tty, recognising the divine Messiah-ship and inspired 
Mission of Jesus Christ as the Son of God. Such a 
’ymbol we might find in the Apostles creed—not now 
known as such—-but in the words of Peter, sanctioned 
oo Thou art the Christ, the Sun of the living 

”» 





2. This recognition once made, our stand should be 
“pon it alone. We should shut out none by requiring 


tll to believe everything alike—we should shut up free 
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by any of us, we are bound to believe that others have 

ich we have not. We should not bea sect, 
for our union excommunicates no Christian ; we should 
hold ourselves in antogonism to no sect we must 
admit that regeneration and a Christian life exist in 
all. We should say to other societies—“ we believe 
you are Christians ; if you believe that we are heath- 
ens, come and christianize us.” 

3. The acknowledgement of our duty, as a society, 
and as individuals, to apply Christianity to life, in a 
thorough and scientific manner. 

The details, briefly glanced at by the speaker were 
as follows: , 

1. The adoption of a creed—already spoken of. 

2 A public profession of faith by all the members 
in the principles of the society, and an adhesion to its 
aims. 

3. The calling to our pulpit, from time to time, 
ministers from other societies, to teach us. 

4. The holding of all baptisms, marriages, and fune- 
rals, in church. 

5. The binding of each member to devote a certain 
portion of every week, in visiting wnd aiding the poor 
and the sick. 

6. The devotion of one fifth of all funds raised by 
the society to objects of charity——one fifth to the sup- 
port of good music, and three fifths to the support of 
a minister—provided, that the latter shall not exceed 
$1000 per year. 

7. The privilege of using the church or the funds of 
the society by any portion of its members, provided 
such use is, in the judgment of the minister, in harmo- 
ay with the objects of the society. 

I have given a condensed abstract of the religious 
society as proposed by Mr. Perkinson last Sunday. It 
will be observed, that it proposes nothing absolutely 
new in principle ; and the proposer took special occa- 
sion to repudiate the intention of founding a new sect 
on novel principles. It proposes merely a new m:thod 
o! action in carrying out principles already known and 
acknowledged. The distinction and starting point 
of the whole plan is :his: that moral intentions, sym- 
pathies and habits of action, should be the true bond 
of union in a religiouS society, and not unanimity of 
opinion, or agreememt as to the theory and expression 
of truth. In short, that right acting and not right 
thinking, is the true bond of religious uniou. 

This is to abandon the whole ground of sectarian- 
ism. The proposed society is not only not a new sect, 
but it is not a sect at all. It proposes a union of 
minds, hearts and hands, bent on thinking right, feel- 
ing right, and doing right, and drawn together by the 
magnetic power of the intention, and not by agree- 
mentin the actual amount of progress made. 

If I understand the spirit which Mr. Perkins would 
infuse into such a society, and the general principles 
they should uphold and enforce, they are contained in 
the following propositions : 

Ist. That if man would arrive at happiness, and 
progress towa\ds the perfection of his nature, he must 
first discover she laws, physical, moral and intel lectual 
of hisbeing. In this, and only in this, consists his eal- 
vation. 

2d. He has not yet discovered these laws but very 
imperfectly, nor has any system of truzh been yet em- 
bodied in any set of formulas adequate to the spiritual, 
and much less the physical, wants of man. 

3d. That it is his high prerogative, as well as his 
duty, to search after the-e truths, perfectly assured 
that under the guidance of God he can discover them. 

4th. That he may be certain, that wherever right 
ntention and industry have been applied to this object, 
there Truth has always been found. That God has 
not given a revelation to man, once for all, but that 
He is constantly revealing of the fulness of His truth 
to the human mind. 

Sth. That recognizing the intinitude of Truth and 
his own limited facuites, he must acknowledge that all 
his views of truth are partial, relative and progressive ; 
that to crystalize it into fixed formulas, is to stop its 
progress; that to assert it absolutely is to give that dig- 
nity to a part that belongs to the whole, and to deny 
it to others is striking at the very foundation of that 
authority on which we claim it ourselves. Hence it is: 
how much truth a man has, will depend upon the 
amount of assistance he receives, or is willing to receiv, 
from others, but how much right he does will depend 
mostly on himself. Henee,he must seek truth where- 
ever he can find it. He must believe it is contained in 
all creeds, in all formulas,in all men. But while he 
believes, that opinion must take some form in words, 
and truth must be embodied in order to become practi- 
eal, he will hold that the form is evanescent, important 
only for the time and circumstances, not to be tena- 
ciously maintained when the spirit has departed. 

6. That unity of purpose and action is the only 
practicable thing among men, and seeing that physical 
conditions are necessa ry to all spiritual developement, 
they must apply themselves together and use their co- 
operative power, in tangible and organic means to im- 
prove their own condition and that of their fellow 
men. ‘They must not merely come together to learn 
their duty from some high Instructor, and then go 
away and apply it singly to the practice of life, put 
must seek out means and appliances whereby they may 
work together for good. ‘That to avoid pain, sin and 
sorrow here,is the only practical means of escaping 
them hereafier. That the future is in our hands only 
through the medium of the present. 

7th. Believing in ja pertectly benevolent and wise 
scheme of things which must and will be carried out by 
God, through human instrumentality in this world, we 
must believe that there are radical cures, for all the ills 
under which we suffer, and that it is weakness and 
want of faith that will stop at mere palliatives. The 
object, therefore, of any benevolentand religious asso- 
cistion should be to find out and practically to ap- 
ply in their co-operative and united capacity, such or- 
ganized rneans as seem to promise best to relieve, ina 
radical manner, all the moral and physical evils of our | 
fellow men.J 
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, is presented the scheme of a Christian 
1 for the practical application of a Christian life. 
ust ¢¢ m look with deep interest on the 
movement, for if it isnot a possible thing, then is Chris- 
tianity,jo my. ,animpossible hing. That it is 
in blly calculated to mevt the wants of a large 
minds, and to bring into practical use a large 
of moral energy, now lost for want of some 
manifestation, I will attempt to show. 
given the genera! principles and the spirit of 
organization. I doubt not it will be re- 
at once by kindred spirits and hailed by a 
of those who cannot find their spiritual! 
lied by the present religious organization. 
t mass will look upon it with indifference, 
or with scorn. It isaddressed to a class of 
at I will now clearly designate, and I call 
rally arouud the standard set up to uphold 
ished principles. 
are two different theories with regard to the 
d condition of man in this world, and two 
odes of practice founded upon them in all 
moral religions effort. The first may called the 
pallia theory and practice. It may be thus stated: 
that map being parctically and inherently corrupt, tends 
in all his actions to abuse and tu consequent misery 
and wrong. By an arbirtary and special interposition 
of divine power, a work of renovation may commence 
in this life in some individuals, but this cannot reach 
the mass of society. For this interposition is not ex- 
erted according to necessary and pre-established laws, 
that have reference to the destiny of all mankind. 
Henee, nothing universally, radically and permanent- 
ly good can be expected of this worl’. We can pal- 
liate, but not remove the evils of society. There is 
hope for individuals, but none for the mass. There 
maybe trustin the future, but none in the present 
world. This is the dark and melancholey view of 
human destiny which lies atthe basis of almost all 
the present religious theories and formulas of belief. 
It throws a blighting influence over all the budding 
hopes and aspirations of man. It mingles a_subtile 
poison in the cup of social life. It weakens the sym- 
pathies and bands which tie man to man. [t lowers 
the dignity and makes worse than vain, the existence 
of the greatest portion of the human species. It par- 
alyseg activity, swallows up love in hatred, hope in 
despair, faith in scepticism, and puts an eternal gulf 
between hearts drewn together by yearning affections 
and irrepressible natural sympathies. Yet by that 
beautiful process by which the common sense of man- 
kind rectifies the errors of theory, and _ by 
those spontanious activities and God- implanted | 
principles which will work out their results in spite of 
all hindrance, the poison of a false theory is in a great 
measure neutralized and men will be men. ‘There are 
many strong and noble hearts that work under this 
theory. They labor patiently and stoutly in rooling up 
this stone of Sysiphus, though they expect it evermore 
to roll back upon them. Their vigor is native, their 
efforts are instinctive, but their theory is unnatural and 
embarrassing. It often paralyses their arm and darkens 
their sind. 

Why cannot He, “in whom we, live and move and 
have our being,’---“ who worketh in us to will and 
to do of his good pleasure,” renovate the whole of 
society as well as particular individuals. Indeed, if 
the voice of history, if the instincts and aspirations of 
man, if the deductions of his reason, if the benevolence 
and wisdom of God are to be trusted, such a work of 
universal elevation isin progress, and must be finally 
consummated for the whole human race. But God 
works by instrumentality, and in the moral world 
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Sketch of a Country Villiage in Winter. 

“ Allow me to present to your honorable notice our 
little village, in her mid-winter full dress. She looks 
very modest and unobtrusive in her snow white robes; 
but she is, norwithstanding her cool and quiet airs, 
very attractive ; and, in the summer time, among all 
the villages of our renowned valley, she is therac- 
knowledged oelle. With her fragrant breath, her 
graceful form, and the amber waves that encircle her 
feet, many a chance wanderer has been in love, and 
attached himself to her for life. But in the less fas- 
cinating, cool, deliberative time of winter, not to world- 
made tastes, or world philosophers, but only to the 
poet’s eye, are the perfections of her frigid form reveal- 
ed,all glittering with diamonds—of the first water. 
We will leave her figure, however, in its elorious re- 
pose, till spring’s soft fingers and wooing breath shail 
rouse her ; meanwhile amuse ourselves with life as we 
find it stiring in her bosom. 

“Of course, we have what we call society ; not 
society necording to the primitive notions of our an- 
cestors, who suppossed it to mean busy neighbors, who 
frequently meet to spin their gossip and yarn together. 
We have society in its modern distinctions and divis- 
jons, with an aristocracy for its head. The city talks 
about its upper “ ten thousand,”—-we have our upper 
ten. Our aristocracy comes not by birth, not by 
wealth, neither by learning, but by profession. It has 
its privileged seat in the families of our merchants, our 
lawyers and doctors. They give out the fashions, and 
radiate the light necessary to all the lower ‘and less 
favored classes. 

“ As we have not the Opera for display of dress and 
manners, we go tochurch, and hence we have the 
name of being a very religious people. A great sen- 
sation is produced by the entre of a fashionable hat or 
new shawl, and many the regretful sighs of poorer 
worshipers over their less imposing visibilities ; and 
many the anxious and earnest desires for a change— 
of dres.s It is possible our latest fashions might look 
like reminiscences of a past season in Broadway ; but 
we talk them over with as much zest as if their novelty 
was new 

“ At church, we listen to the most astonishing mu- 
sical performances. The prevailing and most admired 
style of singing is the forcible, with as little indication 
as possible of sentiment or feeling. The effect is 
thrilling, deep and lasting, on the nerves. Never did 
performers execute music more effectually. It is not 
to be supposed that your whole Opera troupe--Truffi, 
Laborde, and all—could compete with our choir in 
some of their difficult passages. 

“We are an enthusiastic people, and love excite- 
ment. Dancing is not fashionable, and large parties 
cannot be made on account of caste. We have our 
social tea-gatherings of course—every village has. 
These are for pleasure exclusively, quite unconvention- 
aland delightful. A kind of field-sport in the parlor. 
We aim at character, felicitate ourselves on being re- 
markably successful in bringing down beautiful birds in 
their upward flight. 

“ But the ultimatum of our enjoyments, and the fi- 
nal to a brilliant season, is a protracted meeting. In 
this our ministers have an opportunity to exhaust their 
ideas, and thinking people to speculate on the nature 
and wants of the soul ; the simple to grow foolish, and 
the sinful to grow bold ; the little light we had in the 
beginning to beeome extinguished, and the subsequent 
morals of the community prove that there is not enough 
left to hide under a bushel. 

“ We have our literati. Philosophers of the old and 
new school contest knotty metaphysical subjects and 
doctrines ; among them, total depravity. But the 


chiefly by human instrumentality. He gives man the believer on that point often proves his position practi- 


power and the means, but leaves him to his own free 
will. But he urges and induces him by every instinct 
of his nature, by every dictate of his reason, by every 
motive of self interest, to make use of these for the’ 
elevation of his own nature. It is thus God secures 
with certainty, but without coercion, man’s instrumen- 
tality in hisown progressive improvement. There is 
then’ a more hopeful view of human nature and human | 
destiny in this world. The boundless capacities, the 
noble aspirations, the high ideals of man exemplify 
themselves in the improvement of the race upon this | 
earth, as wellas give a glorious earnest of individual 

destinies hereafter. Let those then who would rally | 
around this inspiring idea, and who would have the 

truth bring forth its legitimate fruits in them, who can 

find but littke to satisfy their spiritual wants in the 

purely sectarian organizations of.the day, who can find. 
no spiritual food in dogmas that consist of negations | 
or partial assertions of truth, who would put forth a| 
hand to remove evils that they deplore, and use the 
mighty power of associated strength where single | 
efforts are unavailing, let such rally around the stan- 
dard set up here. 

Of Mr. Perkins, nothing need be said in a com- 
munity where he is so well known. If purity of life, 
earnestness of purpose, zeal in all good works, a stu- | 
dious and thoughtful mind, and a sarge and benevolent | 
heart, can entitle a man to be a Teacher and leader of 
others, he isthe man most fit to direct the execution of 
the plan he proposes. * * * 








New Worxor M. Lamaatine.—The Journal des | 


Debatsof Dec. 1], anmounces as published that day 

anew book by M. Lamartine, entitled “Raphael, 

Pages of the twentieth year.” The Debats says—| 
* Persons who have seen the book, assure us that in) 
deep feeling, charm and splendor of style, those fre- 

quent returns of a poet to himself, when he considers 

times past, that ‘ Pages of the twentieth year’ may Se 
compared to the first books of the Confessions of Jean | 
Jacques Rousseau, The publisher of these pages, M. 
Perrotin, announces from the same author, a very im- 

portant work, ‘The History of the Revolution of 1848, 

and the foundation of the Republic.’ ” 





Literary Curtosiry.—The Percy Society are said 
to have obtained possession of a MS. play of Massin- 
ger, and are aboutto print it for their members. Itis 
one of those whfch Warburton’s butler was supposed 
to have destroyed, namely: ‘ Believe as you list.” 
The MS. is unfourtunately very imperfect, but suffi- 
cient is left to show that, as a work of genius, this 
comedy is certainly equal to any production of its 
illustrious author. ‘The editing is intrusted to Crofton 
Croker. 


| cally, so that a more benevolent theory is not popular. 


Of the new school, some have passed from the ‘ rudi- 
mental’ state through many ‘ spherers,’ and are now 
nearly in a ‘ perfected or spiral form ; and if their 
philanthropic hearts could do their behest, the whole 
world would soon be an‘ Univereceelum.’ 

“ We have lovers of poetry ; and perhaps the im- 
morta! fame of an author is. in no circumstance, more 


| clearly indicated, than in the fact, that his name is a 


household word, and his works a household idol, un- 
der many a low and humble cattage roof in a nook 
like this. 

“ We have one writer, of great promise, a remak- 
able lady, or will be when she is known and appre- 
ciated. Her manuscripts are before me ; and as she 
has not yet appeared to the world, I am allowed to 
mike a short extrach from her work. Only a few 
rays to betoken her rising: 

“< * Honora Eloisa Malvina May! How shail I de- 
scribe thy trancendently lovely andalj captivating 
charms? Hairof the fairest hue. Eyes of the deep- 
est, darkest, wildest blue. Curved lip, Grecian nose, 
pearly teeth, superbly sweelling ivory neck ; Match- 
less perfections! The berwitched admirer falls at thy 
feet, intoxicated with mad and irrepressible adorntion ! 
Such was the rare being that sat under a drooping 
tasselated hop-vine, one silvery, pale moonlight night, 
awaiting the bounding step of her madly infatuated lover. 

“* A figure, tall and stately, glides to her side, and 
sinks on its knees at her feet. It presses her snow- 
white hand to its burning, passionate lips. She leans 
forward and raises her eye to heaven,exclaiming :— 

**¢ Adored Alfieri, what does this mean ? 

“ He answers with a low suppressed moan: ‘ Will 
you, can you, do you love me ?” 

“ T refrain from giving more of this glowing sketch, 
so elaborately wrought, choosing the future reader shall 
see the great work in its perfection, and enjoy it as a 
magnificent whole. 

“*We are great lovers and excellent eritics of art, 
and generously patronize all the protrait painters that 
chance among us. We affect brilliant colors and 
striking contrasts, and think it unnecessary to disfigure 
a picture with shadows, 

“ Raphael, it is suspected by some of us never paint- 
eda Madonna that would compare with a portrait of 
our authoress: her pale face contrasted so finely with 
a wreath of red roses in her black hair ; her mazarine 
blue dress and pink girdle. We had at one time an 
artist among us, who studied closely, but had no taste. 
His coloring was sombre, his drapery unfashionable, 
some of his figures were scarcely draped at all, which 
so offended our tastes, we could not patronize him. 
After attempting some original designs, he abandoned 
usand them, and sailed for Italy, we suppose to bury 
his disgrace in some of the ruins there. — Home Jour. 
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facts to decide. 





Lord Brougham in the House of Lords, 


We enter * Che Crimson Chamber.” The lions—— 
Brougham, Grey, Wellington, Lyndhurst, Melbourne— 
are in their places. An exciting debate.is yoivg fore 
ward, which has taken rather a personal turn. Yon- 
der is Broughain, stretched out half his length on one 
of the Ministerial benches ; now listening to a clumsy | 
Earl on the floor, whom he eyes with 4 portentious 
scowl: anon whispering a hurried word to the Peer at | 
hiselbow. What an ungainly figure! Those long 
legs and arms’ loosely huog in their sockets, give him 
a slouching air. Human face could hardly look more 
ugly or intellectual. His iren grey hair bristles over 
his forehead like the quills of the fretful porcupine 
His restless eve peers through eyebrows that seem 
alive with nerves. He must be agitated with the de- 


bate, for he writhes ag though his red cushion were a 

aheet of hot iron. He suddenly starts up, ( who ever | 
knew him to sit still five minutes?) walks with long | 
strides toward the door, and, while chatting with the | 


ladies, his tormentor stops, and the ex-Chancellor 
cries, with startling emphasis, (lest some one get the | 
floor before him,) “ My Lords!” and slowly advances 
to the table in front of the woolsack. An audible 
hush rans round the Chamber ; for they had been an- 


ticipating a reply from the mereuria! Lord. Every | 
whisper ceases, and all eyes are fixed on the towering | 


intellect before them. The Peeresses leave their dam- 
ask chairs, and approach the bar, to get a better view 
of the orator. Members of the House of Commons 
till now chatting round the bar, lean forward in. si- 


lence. The loungers in the lobbies enter the Hall, the 
word having passed out,“ Brougham is up!” The 
untitled spectators rise from their seats on the carpet, | 
where fatigue had sunk them, and stand on tiptoe, to 


catch every glance of the eye, and wave of the hand, | 
hi the scholar and statesma., whilst the crowded gal 
heries forget their lassitude in listening to one whose 
name and fame are the property of mankind, 

But to the speech. Listen to that first sentence! 
How it plunges into the very centre of the subject. 
Tre first blow knocks the keystone from his last an- 
tagonist’s speech, and tumbles the whole structure on 
his affrighted head and shoulders. And the dandy 
young Lord, over in the corner, who, in the puny ora- 
tion he recited so prettily an hour ago, went out of his 
way to sneer at Brougham—see the blood fly from | 
cheeks when his little nice piece of rhetorie -omes rat- 
tling in bits round his ears. As the lion fixes his eye on 
him, he would give his coronet and his curls if he 
could slink into a nutshell. A fiery glance or two | 
having withered him, the monarch of the debate grap- | 
ples with worthier antagonists. What a sweep does 
he give to the argument—what redundancy of facts— 
what fertility of illustration. How large the field of 
his comprehension—how exhaustiess and varied its 
resources. What execution is done by those long- 
drawn sentences, with parenthesis within parenthesis, 
each a logical syllogism, or a home-thrust fact, or a 
blighting sarcasm, wound round and round his victims, 
till they are crushed in its folds! Great in matter, 
his speech is equally powerful in manner; violating 
every law of rhetoric and oratory promulgated by the 
schools, he is a law unto himself—original, command- 
ing, majestic. 

Brougham, having castigated half a dozen of the 
Lords, spiritual and temporal, to his heart’s content, 
took a seat at the Clerk’s table, and began to write a 
letter, when the Chancellor (Cottenham) rose and 
commenced a conciliatory speech. His calm, slow, 
cool manner contrasted strongly with the tempest 
which had just passed over our head, reminding one of 
those dewy showers which follow smilingly in the 
trail of a dark cloud, after its thunder and lightning 
and torrents have raged and blaze:’ and poured, and 
passed away. 

This great man has been described so often, that 
not only his public history and mental character, but 
his personal peculiarities—yea, the nervous twitching 
of his eyebrows—are as familiar to Americans as to 
the reporters in the gallery of the House of Lords. As 
an orator or debater, he is sometimes compared to 
Webster. The very attempt is unjust to both. You 
might as well compare the repose of Lake Erie to the 
thunder of Niagara. Each has his own sphere of 
greatness. The Bostonian rarely enters the arena of 
debate, unless clad in mail to his fingers’ ends—a_ safe 
and strong debater. Not sothe Londoner. He some- 
times rushes, sword in hand, without scabbard or 
shield, into the thickest of the fight, and gets sorely 
galled. Little arrows do not pierce Webster, nor do 
ordinary occasions summon forth his heaviest weapons. 
But Brougham, why he will fight with anybody, and 
on any terms. The smallest Lilliput in the House can 
sticg him into paroxysms with his needle spear. Bui 
wo to the assailant! The bolt which annihilates the 
Earl of Musketo is equally heavy with that which 
strikes down the Duke of Wellington. Asa whole, 
Brougham is unlike any of our public meg Could we 
mix into one compound the several qualities ot Web- 
ster, Clay, and John Quiney Adams, and divide the 
inass into three parts, we might, by adding a strong 
tincture of John C. Calhoun, make three very good 
Henry Broughams.—National Era. + 











Facts. 

Nothing, except figures, will lie more correctly than 
facts. The New-York Sun says: 

“Six hundred thousand dol ars was the full value of 
all the Californi, Gold received at the U.S. Mint, up to 
Tuesday, 23d instant. So we learn from parties who 
ought to know.” 

The Herald of the same day says: 

“ Now the fact is, that all the gold dust that has reach- 
ed the United States from California, up to this date, 
does not amountin value to more than fifty thousand 
dollars.” : ’ 

We take the following from the Washington Union: 

“ We meta friend a day or two since, who told us he 
had seen a certificate from the mint, of nine thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold, deposited as the result of five or 
six days’ work, with about as many hands, at the White- 
hall mine in Virginia, of Messrs. Heiss, Stockton, &c. Six 
negroes, we learn from anojher entirely reliable source, 
had obtained thirty-five pounds of gold from the first to 
the 6th or 7th of thi-month. The last day’s working 0° 

ihree negroes was worth $1,594. If this result be the 
product of a regular vein, as we learn it is, who can fore- 


see what afew weeks may not bring forth ?” 


If thi- last be true, it is quite as wonderful as any- 
thing that has happened inCallfornia. Let it be authen- 
ficated that three negroes in three days had dug out of 
the Rocky Mountains 31,594 .f gold. how long would it | 
be, before an army of 100,000 gold diggers would be wend- 
ing their way thither? We leave it to the evllectors of | 

The Hartford Times says that six barrels of spelter 
solder have been exported from New York to California. | 
When dropped into water it resembles gold dust. Lieu 
tenant Somebody with seventeen men dug, in two days | 
so much gold that Goy. Mason’s share was $960,0.«!! 
Now, “ men easily e what they wish to betrue,” and 
what do men more wish to be true than that there is an 
abundanceot gold to be obtained? There is no telling 
in this age of humbuggery, what gigantic shape humbug 
may at last take. 





| morning until Saturday night. 


. THE HARBINGER. 











Terrensy’s Bany.—“ It was a very Moloch of a 
baby on whose insatiate altar the whole existence of 





Mrs. Butler's Readings. 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler made her first reappear- 


this particular young brother was offered up a daily jance before the public in this country, since her de- 


sacrifice. Its personality may be said to have consis- 
ted in its never being quiet, in any one place, for five 


successive minutes, and never going to sleep when 


neighborhood as the postman or the post-boy. It 
roved from door-step to door-step in the armsof little 
Johnoy Tetierby, and lagged heavily at the rear of 
‘roops of juveniles who followed the Tumblers of the 
Moukey, and come up all on one side, a little too late 
for everything that was attractive, from Monday 
Wherever childhood 
congregated to play, there was little Moloch making 
Johnny fag and toil. Whenever Jonnny desired to 
stay, little Moloch became fractious, and would not re- 
main. Whenever Johnny wanted to go out, Moloch 
was asleep, and must be watched. Whenever Johnny 
wanted to stay at home, Moloch was awake, and must 
he taken out. Yet Johnny was verily persuaded that 
it was a fauliless baby, without its peer in the realm 
of England, and was quite content to catch meek 
glimpses of things in general from behind its skirts, or 
over its limp flagging bonnet, and go staggering about 
with it like a very little porter with a very large par- 
ce! which was not directed to anybody, and could nev- 
er be delivered anywhere. 
* * . * * . - * 

“Tt was a.peculiarity of this baby, to be always 
cutting teeth. Whether they never came, op whether 
they came and went away again, is not in Avidence ; 
but it had certainly cut enough on the showgbg of Mrs 
Tetterby, to make a handsome dental provistog for the 
sign of the Bull and Mouth. All sorts of objects were 
impressed for the rubbing of ‘its gums, notwithstand- 
ing that it always carried, dangling at its waist (which 
was immediately under its chin), a bone ring, large 
enough to have represented the rosary of a young 
nun. Knife-handles, umbrella-tops, the heads of walk- 
ing-sticks selected from the stock, the fingers of the 
family in geveral, but especially of Johnny, nutmeg- 
graters, crusts, and handles of doors, and the cool 
knobs on the topsof pokers, were among the com- 
monest instruments indiscriminately applied for this 
baby’s relief. The amount of electricity that must 
have been rubbed out of it in a week is not to be cal- 
culated. Siill Mrs. Tetterby always said, ‘it Was com- 
ing through, and then the child would be herself ; 
and still it never did come through, and the child con- 
tinued to be somebody else.’—The Haunted Man 
and the Ghost’s Bargain. 

LT a 


Tour THRouGH THE Lonpon Sewers.—How few of 
all the curious and intelligent inhabicants of London 
have any conception of the vast channels which have 
been formed under our leading thuroughfares, to con- 
vey the refuse of London to its present destination.— 
We wish we could induce some of them t® accompany 
usin a subterranean excursion from Oxtord street to 
the outlet of King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer. In the 
good old time of the heptarchy of dirty waters, when 
it was not thought amiss to preface annual or biennial 
ceremonies by substantial breakfasts, or dejeuners a 
la fourchette, the officials and a privileged few were 
wont to fortify themselves for the important tour of 
inspection by such creature comforts. The consolida- 
ted commission eschews all such extravagencies, and 
serves the public without fee or feast, about the expe- 
diency of which proceeding we have a misgiving or 
two, for we confess to a prejudice in favor of paid of- 
ficials. But be this as it may, the breakfast under the 
old system was a right good one, and as satisfactory a 
preparation as could be desired for our descent into 
the realms of darkness. But the breakfast was not by 
any means tho only preparation required of us. There 
was a toilet to be made, by the help of certain strange 
valets de chambre, and certain vestments to be put on, 
which would have effectually disguised an Irish rebel. 
Thick leggings of felt, greased leathern boots reaching 
to the middle of the thigh, a mackintosh of ample di- 
mensions, and a slouched hat, were the chief items of 
the costume. Down there we dived, till we splashed 
into the waters of the far-famed tributary , and on we 
toiled with the black stream above our knees, erect 
under the substantial arch of brick work, lighted with 
fragments of candles. There was something very 
striking in this world of brick and mortar, stretching 
as far as the eye could reach, echoing with the roar of 
mimic cataracts, pouring from the higher levels, and 
resounding with the shouts of the presiding genii as 
they hunted a poor solitary rat, till he suffered the un- 
expected fate of being squelched, after Darlyle’s fash- 
ion, beneath the merciless hee! of his pursuer Thus 
always and everywhere has man the spirit of the chase 
moving in him. We shall scarcely be believed when 
we effirm, that the chicf inconvenience in the excursion 
consisted in the heat of our strange garments, and the 
fatigue of wading through so many hundred yards of 
owing water. Butso itwas. The atmosphere was 
mech less objectionable to the senses than most men 
would think.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





Scenes at THE WHAxves.—A stroll along the docks, 
especiaily on the East riverside, says the Tue Swn, in 
the vicinity of the vessels bound for  alifornia, will give 
one an opportunity to witness new scenes of excitement. 
Groups of persons, going to and returning from the ves- 
sels in great excitement, and talking of thousands to be 
realized within a short time inthe new El Dorado, may 
be seen; and when a vessel is about to depart, a novel 
scene is presented. The adventurers, with their broad. 
brimmed hats, and with a large pair of boots, and gold 
digging instruments strung on their shoulders, and a re- 
volver in pockets, are hastening on boardin high spirits, 
as though on a short pleasure trip. 

tt , 


Taxes.—The city of New York, with a population of 
less than four hundr -d.thousand will pay, during the 
coming year, a tax of three millions of dollars. The 
State of New York, with a population seven times as 
great (2,770,0.0) pay a tax less than the city by about 
one-third, (2,151,00).) Massachusetts, with a population 
more than twice as great paysa tax of less than oue- 
sixth.» The e,penses of Pennsylvania for 1848 were only 
$3,935, 576. 





Lost Retic rouxp.—In the British Mueeum, London, 
are three farthings, which are eal!ed the queen Anne far- 
things. Four were coined, when the die was broken. 
The fourth was lost, for whicha large reward has been 
offered That farthing was found a short time ago by a 
Mr. Davis, of Flemington, N. J., in o copper mine, which, 
uniil recentiy, has been closed more than 145 years. It 
has been shown at the office of the Mayor. Surely there 


is nothing hidden which ~-hall not be revealed! 


rr 
Stewart’s MAnrBLe Patace.—This building is to be 
extended to Ch, mber St.--the work to commence May 
next. When completed, it will be the largest place, de- 
voted to a like purpose, in the world. 





Great Bevt.—A Bell of 10,0) Ibs. weight, is to be 
placed on atower to be built in the Park. Firemen 
surely like good music. 


desiied. ‘ Tetterby’s baby’ was as well known in the 


parture from the stage, at the Masonic Temple last 
evening. She had advertised simply to give readings 
from Shakspeare’s play of “ The Tempest.” Halfan 
hour before the time fixed for the commencement of 
the performance, the hall was crowded, the sale of 
tickets stopped, and two hundred persons sent away 
unable to procure admission. 

A platform with no appurtenances but a chair and 
a small table covered with red, and containing a vol- 
ume or twoof Shakspeare, and lighted from two 
stands with lamps, was all her stage ; but how won- 
derfully did her genious compensate for the absence of 
scenic delusion and the co operation of other repre- 
sentatives of the various dramatis persone ! Mrs. 
Butler was led on to the platform by one of our fellow 
citizens among the audience; and her appearance 
was welcomed by a burst of cordial applause. She 
was habited very becomingly in a dress of a light straw 
colar with read trimmings. She was manifestly much 
agitated, and courtesied at the reception of the audience, 
as if struggling to control her emotions. She saw 
around her hundreds of the same faces, which used to 
greet her night after night in the palmy days of her 
histrionie career at the Tremont Theatre. It was 
natural that recollections of intervening changes, since 
she last appeared before a Boston public, should over- 
come her atsucha moment. “ I have the honor,” she 
began ; but her voice trembled, and she hesitated. A 
loud, prolonged burst of applause reassured her ; and 
taking her chair, she tossed back her still raven hair 
from her temples, and opened the volume of Shakespeare 
and at once proceeded to the reading of “The Tem- 
pest,” commencing with the list of the characters of 
the drama. 

Fifteen years have made little change in the personal 
appearance of Mrs. Butler. Her figure is somewhat 
more rourded, but her face has preserved all its charms 
of animated and varying e#pression, with its luminous 
smile, marking the transitions from the stern to the 
gentle emotions by contrast so instantaneous and so 
eloquent. Her voice was never so rich, rotund and 
perfectly underhercommand. Her enunciation is as 
clear, distinct and full in the lowest tones as the notes 
of a musical box. Would that our public speakers 
would possess themselves of the art by which she 
gives such precision and distinctness to every syllable 
she utters! 

We would not have believed till last evening, that 
so much interest could be imparted to a play by the 
simple management of the voice, in its adaptation to 
the charatter of the person speaking, and the sentiment 
uttered. No better proof of Mrs. Butler’s complete 
success could be afforded than the rapt, delighted atten- 
tion of her hearers, in listening to a play so familiar as 
The Tempest. The meditative, measured utterance 
of Prospero, the girl-like tones of Miranda, the 
enamored breathings of Ferdinand, the husky, guttural 
curses of the monster Caliban, the maudlin drollery of 
Stephano and Trinculo, the light, airy rhymes of Ariel, 
were all conveyed with a variety of intonation and 
expression, which gave usa higher idea of Mrs. Butler’s 
histrionic powers than could any performanee of a 
single, isolated character. She placed us by the -mere 
witchery of her matchless readings on the “ uninhabited 
island,” and imagination supplied the external ma- 
chinery, which the “ property man” provides at our 
theatres. The comic scenes were admirably rendered ; 
and even Caliban was vividly presented. How exqui- 
site her enunciation of these lines ! 

“ Be not alarmed ; the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that fire delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears ; and sometimes voices, 
That. if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again : and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds, meth, ught, would open and show riches, 
Ready to drop spon me ; that, when 1 wak’d, 

] cried to dream again.” 

The scene where Trinculo stumbles upon Caliban, 
“ What have we here !a man ora fish?” was made 
highly amusing. The love scene between Ferdinand 
and Miranda were fresh and delicate asa spring violet. 
Ariel was daintily impersonated, sofaras voice could 
do it ; and Ariel’s ministrations are in many instances 
purely vocal. The following passage by Prospero was 
an exquisite piece of elocution : 

“ Our revels now are ended ; these our actors, 
As 1 foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air ; 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 


And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


Drinx.—A few days since ateamster, who drives 
between Bangor and this place, and is some what of 

wag in his way, was bringing a lot of salt pork in bar. 
rels. When within a few miles of this place, while rest. 
ing his horses, he was met by a man: who had been to 
the village, and was about “ half seas over.” He had 
gone just far enough to feel a strong thirst for another 
glass, and seeing the load of liquor. 

“I’m dreadfal dry ; I wish I knew where I could 
something to drink, said he as he come up, casting 
askance a wishful eye at the load. 

The driver took the hint. 

“I’ve got a plenty of it aboard,” said he: “ if we had 
z cr, you might have as much as you can 

rink.” 


Toddy’seye sparkled and mouth watered. “Can 
we get a gimlet and tap it?” 
Off starts Toddy and borrowsa gimlet. Our wag 


gets a goos quill, and allis in order. 

* This iz the best liquor, aboard we’ll have some of it.” 
says the teamster, pointing to a barrel at the bottom of 
the load. (His load was on a sled.) 

A hole was made in it near the bottom of the barre! 
and the goose quill inserted. 

« There,” says our wag, “ I’ll hold my thumb on the 
quill, while you get down where you can have a good 
chanee,and you may have as much as you cap 
drink.” 

Teddy gets down upon the ground, eager for his 
dram, lays hold of the quill withhis mouth and draws 
lustily away at the liquor ;and to sucha highth is his 
imagination wrought, that until he had swallowed a 
good half pint of strong pork brine does he find ou’ 
his mistake. 

“Khah!” exclaims Toddy, “what kind of liquor ig 
that?’ 

“Ha! ha!” says the wag, “guess you wont want 
any more till you get home!” Stops the gimlet hole. 
and starts off lakughing.— Messenger. 





Tue Rerrosrective ALMANAC.—BY A NERVovs 
MAN IN SEARCH OF QUIET QUARTERS.—January.— 
Finding England in a very unsatisfactory state, with 
apprehensions from Chartjsm, resolved on going 
abroad. 

February—-Settled in Paris. Democratic Club con- 
stituted on first floor under my apartment. Barricade 
under window—porter took up arms, and | prepared 
for revolutionary bier. 

March.—-Got death of cold standing at window 
with rushlight. fad to attend planting Tree of Lib. 
erty and blessingsame. Feet in hot water——mind ditto 
Filed, after disposing of furniture at great loss, and 
nerves much shattered. Determined to take up abode 
in despotic country. 


April.—Settied In Milan—Revolution. House 
bombarded from citadel, and self injured by piano 
thrown onhead from first floor. Filed after again 
disposing of furniture, and nerves entirely ruined. 
Determined to seek shelter under moderate govern- 
ment. 


May.~Arrived at Berlin. Revolution arnved 
shortly after. House made a military quarter, and 
self shot at several times. Filed, after again disposing 
ot furniture ; determined to try very strong despotism, 
and not take a house. 


June.—At hotelin Vienna. Government upset the 
day after arrival ; self in cab built up into barricade, 
and shot over for several hours. Attempting to leave 
city, was arrested as Propagandist, and remained in 
prison a fortnight, having lost papers. 

July.—At a loss where to go—determined to try 
small German State. Arrived et Hesse Darmstadt 
found Students deposing Elector and breaking win- 
dows. Forced to drink great quantities of beer, to 
serious detriment of constitution, now thoroughly im- 
paired, and fraternised with against my will as freter 
Englander. 

August.—Tried Frankfort, capital of United Ger- 
many ;—found Assembly by the ears. Dropped in 
for two days of street fighting, which I begin to get 
used to. 

September.—Came to Brussels—very dull. No rev- 
olution caper’. Found quiet ‘ntolerable after ex- 
citement of last six months, and left. 

October.—Travelled about; looked out for some 
place with revolution expected. Could not find any, 
as revolutions over forthe year everywhere. Rome 
recommended. 

November.—Arrived at Rome just in time for the 
attack on the Quirinal. Joined Popular Club, and 
fraternised with Cicerownaccuio. Gave Pope letter 
of introduction to friends in England. 

December.—lInterestung excursion to ‘North Italy, 
to Mazzini, and week’s campaign with insurgents about 


rs. Butler divided her readings into two parts;! Lago di Guarda. Price set on my head by Rapetski. 
an they occupied within ten minutes of two hours,| Saw advertisement in Times imploring me to retum 
inclusive of an interval of ten minutes between the} to distracted relatives. Don’t intend to go, having 
parts. There was but one opinion among her numer-| made arrangements for Propagandist visit to Russia 
ous and cultivated audience as to the entire success of} and Constantinople -—-Punch’s Almanac. 


the entertainment. Already, we are receiving com- 
munications requesting us toask Mrs. Butler to repeat 





ANCIENT BUILDINGS IN VireInta.—The most re- 


the Tempest. It will be seen from her udvertisement, markable of all the buildings in the Northern Neck is 
that she takes up the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream that of Stratford, County of Westmoreland, on the 


on Monday evening, the 29th inst.—Boston Trans-| .outh bank of the Potomac 


ecript. 





Curiovs Laws or New Epipemics.—The average 
visitations of new fatal exotics, have been calculated as 
recurring at each revolution of forty years, and there 
is none on record which has been in this country less 
After the first apperance 
of an exotic epidemic, failing of naturalisation, it has 
a tendency to repeat its visit once in each revolution of 
sixteen years. Thus the sweating sickness, which was 
said to have been brought over along with the army of 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. first appeared at 
Milford Haven in the year 1483, when, meeting with 
no apt epidemical condition, it soon disappeared. Ii 
repeated its visitations under epidemic intluence in 
1485; and it reappeared altogether five times, with an 
average interspace of sixteen years; not ontil its fourth 
visitation reaching the court, and proving mortal to 
mavy of the courtiers in six hours, Henry VIII. owing 
his emergency from a severe attack to the well-known 
At its fifth and last return. 
or sixth visit, in 1551, it carried off 120 in a day with- 
in the precinets of Westminister alone, where the 
two sons of Charles Brandon, both Dukes of Suffolk, 
died of it—1551—1486-—66 divided by 4—16 1 2,— 


which agrees with the interspace between the two visits 


fatal than Asiatic cholera. 


vigor of his constitation. 


Larer Conteisurioy.-The church of Rev. Henry | bu 1 
Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn, N. Y., as a thanksgiving| shipped on board a vesse! bound to San Francisco. 
$10,:x.0 to | will accomodate 20) persons when finished. All its !u 
‘ound a professorshi) in Wabash College, Indi na, from | niture goes with it, beds and bedding, carpets, and 


eo put into the hands of the pastor, 


which State the eloquent preacher was called: 
Ts 


The shipping \lready sailed or advertised for California,) much experience goes out in charge of it. We can i 
is said to «mount to one tenth of the aggregate tonnage agine the satisfaction'with which the new hotel will 


belonging to the port of New York. 


, for a long time the porperty 
of the Lees. It was built by Mr. Thomas Lee, father 
of Richard Henry Lee He is known by the name of 
President Lee, or Governor Lee—having been Pres- 
ident of the King’s Council and Governor of Virginia! 
while a colony. While governor, his house was burnt 
down, and either the British government, or the met- 
chants of London, built this house for him, at grea! 
expense. There is, w# presume, no structure like iti 
our country. Probably some ancient seat was the 
pattern, The bricks were brought from England and 
are of the best quality. The walls of the first story 
are two feet and a half thick ; of the second story, (Ww 
feet. The present number of rooms in the main bu!l 
ding is ninety. Originally there were more. Thi 
late General Henry Lee. of the Revolution, took dow! 
some of the partiuons. The presenthallis large enovg! 
fur four rooms. Besides the main building, there at 
four offices, one at each corner, containing filtee! 
rooms. ‘I'ber< is, also, a stable, which, with the spac 
allowed in our city stables, would hold one hundred 
horses. When it 1s considered that all these building 
are of bricks brought from England, and the who! 
work of the best kind, it is not to be wondered at tha 

| tradition makes it out -to have cost sixteen thousand 

| pounds sterling. 





One of the most curious of the investments about ¢ 
be made in California for this city, is in an hotel. 
building has ben prepared, complete in all its parts, 2” 


complete fixtures of a first rate hotel. The entire cost 4 
this venture is $70,000. A gentle manof high worth a 


| hailed by the millionaires of California. 
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Anecdotes of John Foster. 


writer in Chamber's Journal, who speaks from 

amen knowledge, sketches some of the peculiarities 

of the celebrated essayist. Apropos to recent remarks 

in the Literary World on style and the construction 

of sentences, we have this elucidation of Fosters 
jengthened periods. “To a superficial reader their 

; style might seem loaded and redundant, but on closer 
| examination, it will be found that this unusual co- 
| piousness of moditying epithets and clauses arose from 
that fulness of thought, and consequent necessity tor 
compression, which compelled him, if he must pre- 
scribe limits to his composition, to crowd in every sen- 
tence, and around every main idea, a multitude of at- 
tendant ones, which a more coe wa would ee 

nded into paragraphs. Hence his writings 
oot neally neste, but only dificult, demanding the 


; ; : 7 hich 
same vigorous exertion of thought in the reader w 

. is aaiead in the writer. The observation, therefore 

f of the late Robert Hall, in his well-known review of 
Foster’s Essays, appears to be more ingenious and beau- 

| tiful than critically correct. The error, however, if it 


be such, might almost have been expected from so per- 
e fect a master of the euphonous style as Mr. Halla 
d writer who, in the words of Dugald Stewart, combined 
all the literary excellences of Burke, Addison, and 
Johnson. ‘ The author,’ says Mr. Hall, ‘ has paid too 
little attention to the construction of his sentences 
8 They are for the most part too long, sometimes involy- 
ed in perplexity, and often loaded with redundancies. 
They have too much of the loosene-s of a harangue, 


it’ and too little of the compact elegance of regular com- 
position. An occasional obscurity pervades some part 
is of the work. The mind of the writer seems at tines 
to struggle with conceptions too weighty for his grasp, 
nt and to present,confused masses rather than distinet de- | 
e. lineations of thought. This is, however, to be impat- 
ed to the originality, not the weakness, of his powers, 
The scale on which he thinks is so vast, and the ex- 
vs cursions of his imagination are so extended. that they 
a. frequently carry him into the most unbeaten track, and | 
ith among objects where a ray of light glances in an angle 
ng only, without diffusing itself over the whole.’ ” 
Foster’s personal habits seem to have partaken of the 
Dominie Sampson trait of abstracted students & think- 
a ers,an indifference to dress,if that may be called indiffe: - 
” ene: which was probably more a matter of indispensab'e 
ne necessity (induced by quaint and resolutely formed 
traits of character) to him than any arbitrary usage of 
= dress to others in fashionable life. His rather attentive 
ib- observer thus notes costume. ‘* His dress was uncouth, 
ae and neglected to the last degree. A long grey coat, 
ind almost of the fashion of a dressing gown ; jrousers | 
ode which seemed to have been cherished relics oi his boy- 
hood, and to have quarrelled with a pair.of gaiters, an 
use intervening inch or two of stocking indicating the dis- 
Ano puted territory; shoes whose solidity occasionally elici 
ain ted from the wearer a reference to the equipments of 
ed. the ancient Israelites; a golored silk handkerchief, 
rn. loosely tied about his neck, and an antique waistcoat of 
most uncanonical hue—these, with an indescribable 
ved hat, completed the philosopher's costume. In his 
and walks to and from the city of Bristol (the latter free- 
sing quently by night) he availed himself at once of the 
ism, support and protection of a formidable club, which 
owing to the difficulty with which a short dagger in 
the the handle was released by a spring, he used jocosely 
ade to designate as a ‘ member of the Peace Society., So 
ioe ntterly careless was he of his appearance, that he was 


not unfreequently seen in Bristol dering the hot weaih- 
er walking with his coat and waistcoat over his arm. 

“This eccentricity gave rise to some curious mis- 
tof takes, On one occasion, while carrying some articles 
aad of dress, in the duisk of the evening, to the cottage of a 
card poor man,he was accosted by a constable, who, from 
a his appearance, suspected they were stolen, some de- 
ton predation of the kind having been recently committed 
uae in the neighborhood. Mr. Foster conducted the man 
to the seat of an opulent gentleman, with whom he 


1 in 


Ger- was engaged to spend the evening: and the confusion 
ger of the constable may be easily imagined when he was 
- informed of the name of his prisoner, who dismissed 

him with hearty praise for his diligence and fidelity.” 
— The man who shone through these habliments is 
Ba thus strikingly sketched. “His was one of those 

countenances which it is impossible to forget, and yet 
_ of which no portrait very vividly reminds us. His 
wae forehead was a triumph to the phrenologist, and sur- 


rounded as it was by a most uncultivated wig, might 
he a SUggest the idea of a perpendicular rock crowned with 
RS straggling verdure ; while his calm bat luminous eye 






1 os deeply planted beneath his massive brow might be 
= compared toa lamp suspended in one of its caverns. 
Italy In early life, his countenance, one would suppose, 
boat must have been strikingly beautiful ; his features be- 
= ing both regular and commanding, and his complex- 

Bre on retaining to the last that fine but treacherous hue 

oem which probably indicated the malady tha’ terminated 
avi08 Hl life. His natural tendency to solitary meditation nev- 

om er showed itself more strikingly than in his last hours. 
Aware of the near approach of death, he requested to 

BB be left entirely alone, and was found shortly after he 

Th ip had expired in a composed and contemplative attitude, 


asif he hod thought his way to the mysteries of an- 


other world.” 
“Tue Preasures oF Science,” formed the subject 
of an interesting lecture delivered by Professor Mapes 
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» Pres- 

irginit,M before the Library Association of Newark, N. J., a 
s burl" short time since. Among the curious and interesting 
{ oes faets stated by the lecturer, the Newark Daily Adver- 


tisern otes the following: 


ike iti0 

was tb If we make a spot on the periphery of a wheel, 
ind andi travelling on a plane, the figure which that spot des- 
vt storY— Cribes isa cycloid. Now there is no figure in which 
sry, (‘WOR &@ body can be moved with so much velocity and such 
in buili tegularity of speed, not even the straight line. 

>, Th Mathematicians discovered this not many years 
k dow 4go ; but Nature’s God taught it to the eagle before 


enovgiil Mathematics were invented; and when ‘the eagle 


here 8'4MM Pounces upon his prey, he describes the figure of a cy- 
+ filteet cloid. 

he spac Theie is a form called the “ solid of least resistance,” 
hundre@ which mathematicians studied for many years to dis- 



















tover; and when they had discovered it, they found 
they had the form of a fishes head ! 

The human eye has a mirror on which objects are 
reflected, and a nerve by which these reflections are 
tonveyedt o the brain. Now when the eye is too con- 
vex, we use glasses to correct the fault. But as birds 
tannot get them, Providence has given them the pow- 
tr of contracting the eye, of making it more convex, 
© as to see the specks which float in the atmosphere ; 
tnd also of flattening the eye, to see a great distance 
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, and © addition to this, they have a film, which can be 
ire cost iuddeniy thrown down over the eye io protect it ; be- 
neere? tiuse at the velocity with which they fly, and with 
e ci 


he delicate texture of their eye, the least speck of dust 


ill 
teh we Pou act upon it asa pen knife thrust into the haman 
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eye. This film in the horse’s eye, is called the “ haw,” | ography, spread rapidly ; and assumed the character 


or third eye lid, and if you will watch closely, you 
may see it descend and return with electric velocity. 

If you take a poune oi iron, and make it into a rod 
a footlong, what weight it will support, But if it be 
a hollow rod it will support a weight many times 
greater than before. Nature seems to have taken 
advantage of this also, long before mathematicians 
had discovered it, and all the bones of animals are 
hollow. The bones of birds are large, because they 
must be strong to move their large wings with suffi- 

| cient velocity; bat they mnst also be light, in order 
to float easily upen tne air. Birds also illustrate 
| another fact in natural philosophy. If you take a bag, 
/make it air tight, and put into water, it will suppors 
a large wight, say a hundred pounds. But twist it, or 
| diminish the air in it, and it will support no such 
weight. Now birds and fishes have such an air-bag. 

Mathematicians labured for a long time to find what 
figure could be used so as to lose no space ; and at last 
found thatit was the six sided figure, and also that 
three planes ending in a point formed the strongest 
roof or floor. The honey bee discovered the same 
things a good while ago. Honey-comb is made up of 

six sided figures, and the roof is built with three plane 
surfaces coming to a point. [fa flexible vessel be fill- 
ed with air, its sides will be almost crushed together 
by the pressure of the surrounding atmosphere. And 
if a tube partly filled with fluid, be emptied of its air, 
the fluid will raise to the top. The bee understands 
this ; and whew he comes to the cup of the tall honey- 
suckle,and finds that he cannot reach the sweet mat- 
ter at its bottom, he trusts in his body, shuts up the 
flower, and then exhausts the atr, and so posseses him- 
self of the dust and honey of the flower. The feet of 
flies and of lizards are constructed on a similar princi- 
ple. and they thus walk with ease on glass or a ceiling. 
Plants require the sunlight, and some flowers tarn 
themselves towards the sun as it travels round from 
east to west. The sun-flower does this, and so does a 
field of clover. 
| The “ Virginia creeper” throws out tendrils in the 
| form ot a foot, with five toes; each toe has a large 
|number of hairs or spine, which, entering the small 
onenings of brick or lime, swell or hold out ; but when 
decaying, they shrink and the plant falls off. The 
Vanilla plant of the West Indies exhibits a similar 
construction, 
| The gastric juice, a tasteless, coloriess, inodorous 
| fluid, is adapted in different animals to different pur- 
poses. In the hyena, and other carnivorous animals, 
it will not dissolve dead flesh. On the other hand, 
}some animals live entirely on vegetables, and their 
gastric juice will not dissolve animal food. 
| I willmake a remark or two upon plants, and then 
leave. The plant called the “muscipulas” or “flytrap” 
has a hinged leaf, with some syrup and a few infini- 
tesimal spines at its bottom. The fly enters for the 
syrup; his feet as they touch the spines, affect a me- 
| chanical arrangement of the leaf, which shuts up and 
crushes the fly ; and his decomposing remains nourish 
the plant. : 

The wild pine of the Wes' Indies, which grows on 
the branches of trees in hot climates, where there is 
little rain, has a mug which will hold a quart ; when 
the dew falls itis received, a valve closes at the top, 
and thus prevents evaporation ; and the traveller often 
sustains life by procuring tae contents to drink ; birds 
insert their peaks and procure water ; and what is not 
thus consumed supplies nourishment to the tree. The 
“waier withe” and other plants of Jamaica have a 
similar apparatus. 
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Avecpote or Lams.—“ Coleridge,” says De Quin- 
cey, “told me of a ludicrous embarrissment which 
Charles Lamb's stammering caused him at Hastings. 
Lamb had been medically advised to a course of sea- 
bathing ; and accordingly at the door of his bathing 
machine, whilst he stood shivering with cold, two stout 
fellows laid hold of him, one at each shoulder, like 
heraldric supporters : they waited for the word of com- 
mand from their principal, who began the following 
oration to them: ‘ Hear me, men! Take notice of 
this—I am to be dipped.” What more he would have 
said, is inknown to the land or sea-bathing machinest ; 
for having reached the word dipped, he commenced 
such a rolling fire of Di—di—di--di, that when at 
length he descended @ plomb upon the full word 
dipped, the two men, rather tired of the long suspense, 
became satisfied that they had reached what lawyers 
call the ‘ operative’ clause of the sentence ; and both 
exclaiming at ogce, ‘ Oh yes, sir, we’re quite aware of 
that,’—down ae plunged him into the sea. On 
emerging Lamb sobbed so much from the cold, that 
he found no voice suitable to his indignation; from 
necessity he seemed tranquil; and again addressing 
the men, who stood respectfully listening, he began 


thus :--* Men ! is it possible to obtain your attention,. 


—— Oh surely sir, by ali means.’ ‘Then listen : once 
more I tell you, Iam to be di—di—di—’ and then, 
with a burst of indignation, ‘dipped, I tell you’ 
* Oh decidedly, sir—and down the stammerer went 
for the second time. Petrified with cold and wrath, 
once more Lamb made a feeble attempt at explana- 
tion— Grant me pa—pa—patience; is it mum—um— 
murder you me——-me—mean? Again and a—ga— 
ga—gain, I tell you I’m to be di—di—di—dipped) now 
speaking furiously, with the voice of an injured man. 
* Oh yes, sir’ the men replied,‘ we know that—we 
fully understand it,—and for the third time down went 
Lamb into the sea. ‘ Oh, limbs of Satan !’ he said, on 
coming up for the third time, ifs now too late to 
tell you that I am—no, that [ was--to be di—di-— 
di——dipped once.” 


Le 





Puonetic Rerorm.—Amongst other movements 
which, in this age of movements, startle the advocates 
of “ things as they are,” we have now to chronicle a 
bold and organised attempt to displace our existing 
method of spelling. ‘That this method is barbarous in 
the extreme, hardly a person who has given the sub- 
jeet one minute’s consideration can doubt. The only 
thing which can be said in its favor is that it gives us 
some notion, not of the present pronunciation of the 
words of our language, but of what this pronuncia- 
tion might once have been, and what it may now be 
or was once in the languages from which the words 
were originally borrowed. But besides that, this fea- 
ture in our present spelling is by no means censistent- 
ly carried out ; the advantage itselt is altogether in- 
applicable toan active working world, which must 
have a matter presented to it in a clear shape, or be 
deprived of its use altogether. The present no-system 
of spelling renders the acquisition of correct reading 
and writing so difficult, that the many are never able 
to attain these elementary branches of knowledge so 
as to exercise them with any degree of care. 

Mr. Isaac Pirmay, of Bath, published, in 1839, a 
very ingenious system of short-hand, in which the 
method of spelling always by the sound of the words 
was adopted. This short-hand, since called Phon- 


‘| President of France ! 











rather of 9 reform in writing itself than of a mere im- 
proved short-hand. A few years afterwards Mr. 
Pitman, in conjunction with Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, 
turned his attention to the possibility of working out 
the reform in. printing as well as in writing. Tak- 
ing the existing Roman alphabet for the basis. Messrs. 
Pitman and Ellis added so many other letters, as that 
elementary sound in the English language should be 
represented by a distinct sign, which should be used 
for that sound only. The system of Phonotypy was 
at once practically applied, and now we have a week- 
ly newspaper printed in phonotypes. The Phonetic 
News, commenced wit. the present year, is conducted 
by Mr. Ellis, and is the organ of the phonetic move- 
ment generally. 

Some well-meaning, but not over-thinking, people 
have said that it be a desecration to print the works 
of the standare British authors in phonotypy. ‘* Would 
you translate Shakespeare,” they exciaiu, “ into your 
new spelling ?” In answer to these objections we 
would say,‘ Have we not translated Shakespeare in- 
to new spelling already? Why, therefore, may we 
not translate him intonew ?” In the first folio edi- 
tion of the complete collected plays of Shakespere, 
published in 1623, for instance, Hamlet, in his famous 
soliloquy, says that— 


“ The dread of something after death, 
The vndiscouered countrey , from whose Borne 
No traueller returnes, Puzels the will, 
And makes us rather beare those alles we haue, 
Than flye to others that we know not of” 


No doubt the introduction of the Roman letters was 
thought very ridiculous by the black-letter wits of the 
period, when this improvement was struggling with 
prejudice ; and those whose eye is accustomed to the 
absurd “ good spelling” of the present day will make 
merry over the rational “ bad spelling ” of phonotype. 
Bat truth lives down this sort of misapprehension ; anu 
our facetious cotemporaries who have lately joked on 
the novel appearance of phonotypy will, from their gen- 
uine hatred of humbug, to acertainty some day aid 
the phonotypers in their attack on the giant humbug of 
our present method of spelling. 





Napoveon AND JoserHine.—The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser contains an interesting letter from 
an intelligent Frenchman residing in this country, from 
which we make the following extract: 


Some of your New York papers make nota few 
mistakes when speaking of Louis Napoleon. Some 
represent him asa young man. As he is in his forty- 
first year (he was born in 1808) it will hardly do to call 
him a young man, unless in imitation of the Oriental 
and primitive style of the Old Testament, which in one 
place, if we may believe some critics, speaks of Isaac 
being a “ lad” when he was about forty years old! 

Another paper says that the Emperor Napoleon 
and the Empress Maria Louisa “were sponsors at the 
baptism of Louis Napoleon. This is wrong. It was 
Napoleon and Josephine. 

How wonderful the ways of God! All Napoleon’s 
schemes of personal aggrandizement were scattered to 
the wind. He divorced the good, the loving wife of 
his youth and martied an Austrian Arch-duchess, in 
order to gratify his ambition to leave his throne to one 
who should be hisson. That marriage was the cause 
of his ruin. The son whom he so much desired, and 
to whom he would leave his crown, died while a youth 
in the palace of his Austrian grandfather. Not from 
poison as some have asserted, but probably from dis- 
ease of which excessive indulgence and care on the 
part of that grandfather laid the foundation. Before 
the birth of that son, Napoleon had thought of making 
this same Louts Napoleon-—-the son of his brother 
Louis, (then King of Holland,) and of Hortense, the 
daughter of Josephine—his heir, How wonderful! 
The grandson of Josephine is chosen the first Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, while the son of Napo- 
leon sleeps by the side of his grandfather in the 
Church of the Franciscans at Vienna! 

A singularly good fortune seems to have followed 
the family of poor Josephine. Her son, Eugene Beau- 
harnais, married the Princess Amelia of Bavaria, a 
woman of excellent character, who lives still at 
Munich, respected by all. And after having served in 
all the campaigns of his step father, with distinguished 
reputation for every virtue, as a general ot the highest 
rank, and wearing for a time the title of King of Italy, 
he ended his days in peace in Bavaria, while Napo- 
leon, Prometheus- like, was chained to the rock of St. 
Helena, there to die. 

Eugene Beauharnais left two sons and four daugh- 
ters. The oldest daughter (called Josephine, after her 
grandmother) is now Queen of Sweden. Nor is there 
a happier Queen io Europe, or one more beloved. The 
second daughter was the last wife of Don Pedro, late 
Emperor of Brazil. She still lives, and wears the ti- 
ue of Duchess of Braganza. She is a beautitul wo- 
wan. The third is married to a German Duke, whose 
name and title I do not recal at this moment. The 
fourth was not married when I sawher and her mother 
with one of her other sisters, at Stockholm, on a visit 
tothe then Crown -Princess of Sweden, (now its Queen) 
in the summer of 1836. 

The eldest of the sons of Eugene Beauharnais mar- 
ried the present Queen of Portugal, but died a few 
days or weeks afterward. The younger, the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, married the eldest daughter of the Em- 
peror of Russ’a, and is a great favorite with Nicholas. 
And here we have the son of Hortense elected the first 
This is wonderful. “ God is 
great,” say the Mahommedans; God is Just also, as 
every page of the history of mankind would teach us, 
if we could or would but read it aright. Let us hope 
that he will deign to guide and bless the grandson of 
the injured and good Josephine as the President of 
France, and make him a blessing to that country. 





Sea-Weep Breap.—Sea weed bread, or laver cake, 
if not one of the delicacies, is one the edible curiosities 
of the Gower coast. A great sensation was made 
some yearsago, that thousands of the peasantry in 
the “ wild west” of Ireland, were obliged, for some 
months in the year, to live mainly on sea weed. In 
Gower and at Swansea, sea weed is rather a popular 
arucle of food. Women attend Swansea market with 
baskets of laver cakes, which are sold at ld. and 2d 
each. This weed (ulva porphyra lacaniata) makes an 
excellent ingredient in sauce for mutton. It is got 
close to low-water mark, washed well in sea water to 
free it from sand, then boiled twelve hours, and sea- 
soned with salt. In winter it is only necessary to boil 
ittwo hours. The weed grows rapidly except in 
winter, and is renewed every other spring tide. 
also used in several parts of the Scottish coasts and 


Campsety’s Wirr.—The weekly, or almost daily 
exercise of Campbil’s playful wit, was a source of much 
amusement to his friends, among whom, as they as- 
sembled round the stove in the logic class in the morn- 
ing, the usual question was “ What has Tom Campbell 
been saying?” Another would point to some new 
inscription on the white-washed wall, an impromptu 
which had just been committed in pencil. The next 
minute a ring was formed round it, and the wit and 
words, passing from lip to lip, generally threw the class 
into a roar of laughter. This, however, as Campbell 
asserted, was only a manaurre to exchange wit for 


warmth, and get a place near the stove; for, being 
delicate, and short of stature for his years, he could 
never penetrate the circle of stout, rollicking Insh 


students, who generally mustered round the hearth, 
unless by “ drafting the fire-worshippers,” whom he 
lhad found ingensible to everything but wit. One 
| cold December morning, it was reported near the stove 
that a Libel on“ Old Ireland” had just been perpetrated 
on the epposite wall. Forth rushed the Irish students, 
leaving ** ample room and verge enough” about the 
stove, and read the “libel.” It began—in allusion 
to @passage which they had just read in the class— 

* Vos, Hiberni, collocatis 

Summum Bonum in—potatoes !” 
The libel was acknowledged with a hearty laugh, and 
procured for the author a good place near the stove.— 
Memoirs of T, Campbell. 








Ratrn Waipo Emerson.—The Boston” Post thus 
speaks of one of Mr. Emerson’s “ lectures ;” the bril- 
liant description is itself an exetnplification of the thing 
described : 

It is quite out of character to say Mr. Emerson 
lectures—he does no such thing. He drops nectar— 
he chips out sparks—he exhales odors——he lets off 
mental skyreckets and fireworks--he spouts fire; and 
conjuror-like draws ribbons out of his mouth. He 
smokes, he sparkles, he improvises, he shouts, he sings, 
he explodes like a bundle of crackers, he goes off in 
fiery eruptions like a voleano, but he does not lecture. 
** * He is a vitalized speculation—-a talking essence-- 
a sort of celestial emanation—a bit of transparency 
broken from the spheres—a spiritual prism through 
which we see all beautiful rays of immaterial exis- 
tence. His leaping fancy mounts upward like an india 
rubber ball, and drifts and falls like a snow-flake or a 
feather. He moves in the regions of similirudes, He 
comes through the air like a cheribim with a golden 
trampet in his mouth, out of which he blows tropes 
and figures and gossamer transparencies of suggestive 
fancies. He takes high flights, and sustains himself 
without ruffling a feather. He inverts the rainbow 
}and uses it for a swing—now sweeping the earth, and 
now clapping his hands among the stars. 





A CaLiForntan’s Dress.— The dress of a Spaniard 
of tolerable means consists of a fine velvet or deer-skin 
jacket, generally ofa green color, with numerous rows 
of gold or silver-plated buttons upon it, with a pair of 
| pantaloons of velvet or deer-skin, open from the knee 
down, and with a row of silver buttons on each side of 
the opening, confined at the waist by a red silk sash. 
| Over all this is thrown the scrappo, a gaily-colored 
blanket, all stripes and figures,,with a hole in*the cen- 
| tre for the head. This, when placed over the should- 
ers, hangs to the ancle on either side. Under the pan- 
taloons are a pair of very wide and lose drawers, and 
over them, when riding, are wrapped the botas, square 
pieces of leather reaching to the knee, to protect the 
lower part of the legs from chafing. They ride very 
fast, spurring their horses to madness, to exhibit their 
horsemanship, and the ease with which they retain 
their seats, when the horse is rearing and pitching and 
kicking, isreally astonishing. The Mexigan saddle, 
though awkward in appvarance, is jmuch superior to 
ours for riding. They have high peaks before and 
behind ; the one in front is so arranged that an end 
of the lasso can be attached to it, after the bullock is 
snared. ‘Che spurs are the most savage and uncivi- 
lized looking instruments thatean well be imagined, 
about two inches long, with small bells or pieces of 
steel attached, which jingle at every step. The 
stirrups are made of wood, generally of lignum vite 
and weighing from two to three pounds.—Lieut 
Morrison's Journal 





A Combined Vapor Engine of ten horse power, the 
invention of Mr. Trembley, a Frenchman, may now 
be seen on the premises of Messrs. Horne and Co., 
High-street, Whitechapel, in which, by a combination 
of the power of steam with that arising from the vapor 
of perchloride, a motive force is said to be obtained at 
one-half the cost of the ordinary steam-engine. The 
first engine on this principle was exhibited at Paris in 
1846, and one of thirty-five horse power is now em- 
ployed ata glass mannfactury at Lyons. The in- 
vention is said to have the approval of the French go- 
vernment, and to be sanctioned by the authority of M. 

| Arago. The perchloride is an agent free from ali dan- 
| ger of combustion or explosion. The great saving at- 
| tributed to this engine arises from the small quantity 
| of fuel required for the generation of steam, diminished 
space, and the cleanliness of the boiler, distilled water 
only being used. The perchloride is an expensive 
fluid, but it is stated that the tubes once charged will 
last a considerable time, the alternate vaporism and 
condensation occasioning but a trifling waste. The 
|quantity employed in working the above engine is 
about forty pounds. 
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AmeRIcAN Hnouses.—A foreign tourist has observed 
| that the democratic character of American institutions 
is sufficiently attested by our houses and edifices.— 
|Each property-owner expresses his peculiar idea of 
architecture, and independently carries them into effect. 
In no city is the latter more striking or ebsprder than 
in the three sections ot New Orleans. The architec- 
| tural tastes of every nation have been consulted ; per- 
|haps in some part of them a Tartar or Japanese so- 
| journer might feel athome. On one block will stand 
a row of buildings that might have been transplanted 
| bodily from Marseilles or Lyons ; their chambers filled 
with Revolutionary memories. Upon another block, 
a dozen straggling dwellings remind one of Spain or 
Mexico—a pair of dark eyes and a head of most pic- 
turesquely uncombed hair here and there beheld, won- 
derfully assisting in the illusion. In one part a down- 
easter has faithfully copied, in wood and plaster, his old 
homestead on the Kennebec or Housatonic. In ano- 
ther, Kentucky taste (so independent, and yet so good 
humored,) has attempted to satisfy the longings of 
everybody by working up a dozen architectural plans 


| 


linto one uncongenial whole. erecting a sort of brick 





| drive a ** Downing” ora “ Thomas” crazv. 
| verandas, and Knickerbocker “stoops” corner one ano- 
It is | ther vigilantly. 


and timber monster that—should they behold it—would 
Piazzas, 


Dropsica! chimneys and lean smoke- 


vents harass each other tormentingly. Skylights and 


islands, where itis called sloke or slokum --Book of | dormer windows ogle one another gapingly and 
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squintingly. 
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VU! modern civilization, the natural truits are contempt for 
others’ rights fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, al| tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief isto come and can only come from the new application 
0! Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, tocommerce, to business, to active life. 
Witiiam Exvcery CHannine. 





To Our Readers. 
As we contemplate achange of form in the Har- 
binger very shortly, it is desirable that we shonid work 


off the controversies and communications which have 
accummulated upon our hands, and we tierefore sup- 
press a great deal that we had to say editorially to 


make room for our correspondents, Our readers wil! 
not, perhaps, regret the necessity which compels us to 
withhold our pens one week in behalf of those so abund- 
antly able to entertain their minds. 


Reply to A. E. F.’s Article of last week. 
What is the use of trying to set A. E. F. right? 
The same use apparently that there is in trying to 
make an inverted cone stand up. ‘That is to say, in 


both cases you have your labor for your pains, the re- 
sult being absolutely nothing. 
“ Y. S. admits,” he says, “ that Fourier contem- 


plates the dissolution of marriage at the will of either 
or both the parties.” Y.S. admits no such thing, nor 
any approximation to it, So tar is Fourier from pro- 
posing such a step that he pointedly condemns divorce 
and insists upon the rigid maintenance of the marriage 
tie so long as that tie consists, as now, in the exclusive 
bodily union of one man and one woman. Conse- 
quently Y. 8. does not “* deny that the new connexions 
consequent upon such dissoultion would be adulterous;” 
for, inasmuch as the old connection would thus not 
be broken, no new connections woud be formed, nor 
consequently any adultery be enacted. “ Ip a word, 
Y. S. supposes that society can institute marriage 
under what new forms, with what new restrictions, or 
what new liberties it pleases, and that a new idea and 
definition of adultery will always follow the new idea 
and definition of marriage.” Neither in one word nor 
in fifty words does Y. 8S. suppose any such nonsense, 
and I hereby admonish my readers, once for all, that 
if they should ever see, after my death, an edition of 
my writings edvertised “ with an illustrative commen- 
tary by A. E. F.”, they will do the greatest possible 
injustice to the memory of 9 well-intentioned man in 
purchasing it, since the commentary must infallibly 
prove, in such an event, an immeasurable perversion 
of the text. Thus, so far from holding that society 
ean “ institute marriage under what new forms, with 
what new etc. it pleases,” I hold that it cannot insti- 
tute it under any new form, with any new restriction, 
or any new liberty. The only marriage which it was 
ever possible for society to institute in the marriage 
now existing, which stands inthe exclusive bodily 
union of one man and one woman. I say the 
only marriage because it alone meets the neces- 
sities of society as furnishing a basi< for the family 
relation among men, without whch relation soci- 
ety would never have got birth, much less have 
aspired, as it is now doing, to perfect manhood or ma- 
turity. Society, therefore,can never institute any new 
marriage, any marriage differing from that now exist- 
ing ; neither can it impose any “ new restrictions,” for 
the restriction it already imposes is absolute, and an 
absolute restriction admits of no increase. Nor can 
it suffer any “ new liberties,” as A. E. F. italicizes his 
modest pleasantry, for the only iiberty which an abso- 
lute bond allows is its complete abrogation, is a liberty 
which shall itself be absolute. The sole proof accord- 
ly which A. E. F. vouchsafes of my maintaining the 
sentiment he ascribes to me lies in an extract from one 


sn nse, 


of my papers, which extract, as will be obvious to any 
reader who refers to it has pretty much the same con- 
nection with the idea A. E. F. founds upon it, that 
Trinity church has with the Flying Dutchman. If A. 
E. F.’s perspicacity improves at this rate—if he only 
needs, in order to educe any meaning from any passage, 
to usher in the passage with an unflinching “ Thus,” 
I shall not despair of seeing him attempt ere long to 
demonstrate the immorality of Moses by an ppeal to 
the ten commahdments. 

The quotation in question merely gives a definition 
of adultery. It shows adultery to be the violation of 
a property which society gives a certain man in a cer- 
tain woman, and then says that if society should re- 
fuse to give this property in any woman to any man, | 
adultery would be impossible. A. E. F. is at liberty | 
to reject the definition if he pleases, and to substitute 
a better one if he is able; but it is a manifest stupidi- 
ty in an, one to convert so simple a proposition into 
the astounding dogma “ that society has power to de- 
clare that marriage instead of being as now, a union 
for life between the parties, shall end at the will of | 
either or both.” A. E. F., however, does not hesitate 
@ moment to enact this stupidity and challenge me to 
mortal combat upon the supposed issue. “ Has socie- | 


ty,”’ he asks with startling vehemence, “ has society 


a8 ‘ « | 
any such power? This is the question between us. 
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io go about my proper business. No, he replies, the 
quarrel is, at ail events, begun, no matter how, and I 
shall proceed to demolish you in the face of day, unless 
you instantly show fight. And, sure enough, he suits 
the action to the word) Now what can I do in that 
case! Let my heart be as full of peace as you please, 
and my thoughts never so fixed upon the New Jerusa- 
lem, I have no choice but to fight. The dué care of 
my own life exacts that I deprive my assailant of 
his—at all events, that I deprive him of his wind. 

A. E. F., then, having constructed his quarrel, de- 
livers me thereupon three blows, or rather passes, for 
never yet were three blows given with more innocent 
effect. His first blow consists in a statement of the 
spiritual marringe paraphrased with tolerable accuracy 
from Swedefiborg. Swedenborg avers that man, spir- 
itually regarded, is a form of wisdom, and woman, 
spiritually regarded, is a form of affection derived from 
that wisdom; that is to say, the male principle, spirit- 
ually, is wisdom, and the female principle, spiritually, 
is the love of that wisdom. Hence, he says, that the 
spiritual marriage takes place in man, or what is the 
same thing, his regeneration becomes effected only 
when his will or affections become united with an 
understanding, enlightened by wisdom from the Lord. 
This is ali capital doctrine in its place, and it is great- 
ly to A. B. F.’s credit, intellectually, that he gives it 
his sanction ; but, then, he should be careful how he 
dislocates it from its proper sphere, or brings it down 
to the uses of earthly marriage. The marriage which 
society institules between me, A. B., and my wife C. 
D. is entirely a different sort of marriage to this. It 
has regard to nothing whatever in us beyond the avow- 
al of a mutual desire to cohabitation, and society sus- 
pends its ratification of this desire upon our joint promise 
of exclusive fidelity to each other during our natural 
lives, Undoubtedly this marriage symbolizes the spiritual 
marriage of which Swedenborg treats; but A. E. F. 
must not confound the symbol with the substance ; at 
all events society never enacts spiritual marriage or 
marriage which is not palpable to the senses. It knows. 
nothing of marriage in the abstract, but only in the 
concrete—nothing of a marriage between the male 
and female principle of any man’s spirit, but only a 
marriage between a visible, natural man and a visible 
natural woman. “ The law of marriage, then,” con- 
tinues my impetuous friend, “ lies in principles written 
by the finger of God in the essence and form of man’s 
spiritual make,”—Qnere,—“ in the make of man’s 
spiritual essence and form ?”—* it is not therefore alto- 
gether legally constituted, neither does it depend upon 
any established law or usage of society.” 

No, the marriage of which A. E. F. here persists 
in treating is not legally constituted, and I have not 
the most distant recollection of ever saying it was. 
If A. E. F. would only gratify me in my turn by look- 
ing at the marriage of which J was treating, he would 
be doubtless as free to admit that it is legally constitu- 
ted. That marriage is a visible or external marriage 
between A. of the first part and B. of the second. 
Thus it isa marriage out of whose violation grows 
the offence commonly called adultery. This marriage, 
between these two specific persons, A, and B.,I de- 
clared to be altogether legally constituted, or to depend 
upon an established law or usage of society, to-wit: 
a law or usage which consisted in giving a certain 
man an exclusive property in a certain woman. I 
have no right to be very sure of A. E. F., but I really 
do not see how even he can gainsay this position; I 
do not see how any man of the most indefinite “ make,” 
can deny that this specific marriage derives all its 
virtue from an established law or usage of society, or 
imagine that without such law its violation should ev- 
er have become publicly cognisable under the name of | 
adultery. But if so, does not A. E. F. feel somewhat 
ashamed of his quarrel with me? 

A. E. F.’s next point is professedly based upon the 
following quotation from one of my papers : 


“What we differ about, accordingly, is quite another 
question, namely, whether man and woman, having this 
undeniable internal or spiritual relation to each other, 
are left in free or fixed bodily relation to each other. 
This question A. E. F. unhappily overlooks, or rather he 
tails to instruct us how the fact of a mental union be- 
tween a man and a woman necessarily implies the other 
fact of their exclusive bodily union.” 

According to A. E. F.’s hermeneutics, the meaning 
of this quoiation is, that “ married parties are not 
bound, so long as marriage exists between them, to 
live together on the principle of exclusive bodily pos- 
session.” Was there ever more gross misconception 
than this! I simply ask A. E. F. to explain why the 
spiritual marriage of a man and woman should neces- 
sitate their physical marriage—why two persons sup- 
posing them never so truly spiritually married, must 
therefore of necessity be naturally married, or married 
in the flesh? A. E. F. cannot answer this plain in- 
quiry, and therefore will not even entertain it; but 
goes about to frame another one which he thinks will 
answer my purpose quite as well, namely, “ are mar- 
ried partners bound to live with each other, so long as 
marriage subsists between them, on the principle of 
exclusive bodily possession?” He says that I deny this 
obligation, and therefore proceeds himself to vindicate 


I am walking along the streets with a heart full of | it by an array of reasoning which, were it even valid 
peace towards ail men, and thinking of nothing more in itself, which it is not, has just as little bearing upon 


inflammatory, probably, than the new Jerusalem, when 


all at once I feel my hat driven down over my eyes, 


and hear a sanguinary individual thereupon protesting 
the existence of a quarrel between us, which is only to 
be stayed in my blood. As soon as I manage to ele- 
vate my hat and get a glimpse of my acrimonious 
neighbor, 1 assure him that he is entirely mistaken, 
that the quarrel is upon his side alone, that I wish 
nothing but an unobstructed path and am ready at once 


|the true question between us as it has upon thet of 
Congressional mileage. 
Now I have never uttered, nor even entertained any 
\thing approaching to the seatiment A. E. F. thus 
{ascribes to me. I have not only never said, but also 
| never thought nor even dreampt that marriage did not 
bind its subjects to each other’s exclusive bodily pos- 
session for life, being decidedly of opinion that the 
—— book precluded all debate on that point. In 








discriminating the divine or spiritual marriage from 
natural marriage or that effected by human laws, | 
indeed took oceasion to show that that marriage had 


no relation to the outward sexual diversity of its sub- |. 


jects ; that, unlike the natural marriage of man and 
woman in the flesh, it did not express the outward 
and conventional union of two distinct personalities, 
but, exclusively, a union of the two elements of will 
and understanding in one person, ‘Thus spiritual 
marriage is not a voluntary union of two distinct per- 
sons, each complete in himself; but the union of the 
male principle, or the understanding, with the female 
principle, or the will, in one person. That A. E. F. 
conceives the matter differently from this, arises, | ap- 
prehend, from the material investiture he gives to spir- 
itual ideas. It is the invincible foible of the sect to 
which he is attached to materialize every spiritual 
truth, or reduce all spiritual existence to the conditions 
of space and time,and they have succeeded conse- 
quently in making their favorite author a sealed book 
to multitudes of intelligent men. However this may 
be, the precise force of the spiritual marriage as repre- 
sented by Swedenborg is, that it has nothing in com- 
mon with the marriage of the natural man and woman, 
but consists in the union of the will and understanding 
in one angelic person. It is this union alone which 
constitutes the angelic individuality, which constitutes 
heaven in man. Hence, Swedenborg represents the 
meaning of the Christ in saying that there was no 
marrying or giving iv marriage in heaven, to have been 
that there was no regeneration in heaven, but only on 
earth ; since regeneration was what constituted hea- 
ven, was what made the angel. Thus, also, in a very 
charming description of a married pair whom he was 
allowed to converse with, when he first beheld them 
at a great height above him, that is, in the light of 
their own heaven, he saw but ong angel, but as they 
descended to the plane of his own wisdom, they ap- 
peared as two. Nevertheless, “ when the husband 
spoke he did so at the same time as from the wife, 
and when the wife spoke she did so at the same time 
as from the husband, for such was the union of theit 
minds from which speech flows.” Now if we should 
materialize this charming picture and look upon the 
wedded pair not as objects of Swedenborg’s interior 
vision, but as two outwardly existing persons, occu- 
pying different portions of space, it appears to me that 
this united speech of the husband and wife would at 
once become a very uninviting feature of celestial har- 
mony. Does not A. E. F. incline to the same opin- 
ion? 

Whether he does or not, so long as he andI are 
mixed up with this comparatively very comfortable 
earthly marriage, we had better say as little as possi- 
ble about the heavenly marriage, save as identical with 
a man’s regeneration. We shall otherwise greatly so- 
phisticate simple understandings. The whole mean- 
ing for us of this marriage is regeneration, or the union 
of a man’s will and understanding in practical use. 
This divine marriage may be fully pronounced in me» 
even though I should neverhave known a woman, or 
known her as Swedenborg shews in his Conjugia' Love, 
only par amours. And.on the other hand, I may be 
lawfully married to all the extent of our ideas on the 
subject, and yet have no experience of the divine mar- 
riage. If, consequently, any one conceive of this 
marriage as having any resemblance to our marriage 
on earth, or as expressing the outward sexual conjunc- 
tion of two inwardly distinct persons ; if he conceive 
of it as by any possibility affécting his marital rela- 
tions to any woman his natural eye ever beheld or ever 
will behold ; in short, if he conceive of it as being for 
him any thing else than a merely figurative statement 
of his own internal regeneration, thea it is my opinion 
he had better never have heard of it. For his wisdom 
will be in that case exactly in the inverse ratio of his 
knowledge of the subject. An ‘amiable lady, who 
speaks the Swedenborgian dialect very fluently, and is 
the third wife of her husband, told me she had no 
doubt of his being “ther true conjugial partner.” 1 did 
not ask her whether she knew her spiritual self yet, 
let alone her partner’s, that is to say, whether she was 
quite sure of her own sex spiritually, which to me was 
somewhat problematical; for I would not disturb a 
conviction which was a manifest source of happiness ; 
but if I had asked her, Ican easily imagine the stare 
of amazement with which | should have been answer- 
ed. Yet my excellent friend fancies herself well post- 
ed up in Swedenborg’s spiritual philosophy. 

This is the extent of all that is said or implied in 
‘my statements of spiritual marriage. With what pro- 
priety, then, does"A>£. F. interpret this as equivalent 
to a denial that “ married partners are to live together 
on the principle of exclusive bodily possession?” I 
have said no word in derogation of the obligation of 
specific marriage, the marriage of which A. E. F. 
treats, the marriage which human law effects between 
two natural individuals. The obligation of this mar- 
riage endures while the law which enacts it endures, 
If, as society advances towards perfection, it be seen 
that the social evils induced bv this law exceed its ben- 
efits, then I doub: not the law will fail into disuse. So- 
ciety will in that case refuse to bind any two persons 

together in bodily intercourse, any longer than their 
reciprocal personal affection prompts. It will have 
learned by that time that the only divine sanction for 
such intercourse is supplied by the passion of Love, 
and that its true wisdom lies in no longer resisting, but 
in implicitly obeying, divine laws. 
very extraordinary that any pure-minded person should 
not eagerly accept this view. It seems to me very 
especially surprising that any one should see anything 
divine in a compulsory intercourse of the sexes, or an 


It seems to me 


intercourse which, in the vast majority of cases, must 
necessarily be as utterly devoid of sentiment as that 
between the brutes. 

But, possibly, A. E, F. considers this anticipation as 
itself a denial of the obligation of marriage. Of wha, 
marriage? The spiritual marriage? Clearly not, for 
he will admit that this marriage is quite independent 
of human statutes or convention, being inherent in 
the very nature of man as the creature of a perfeet 
Creator. It must, then, be in his opinion a denial of 
the obligation pf the earthly marriage. How s0 ? 
This marriage imposes no obligation on society. On 
the contrary, as we have seen, it derives all its obliga. 
tion from society. That is to say, it is an obligation 
which society imposes upon one of its individual sub. 
ects, in reference to another individual subject.  Be- 
cause society alone imposes it, therefore society alone 
has power to remove it. It does so daily in thousands 
oi cases, for a thousand different reasons. If the ob- 
ligation to this marriage, then, be altogether social, if 
society in imposing it has had regard altogether to her 
own advantage, and if she daily remits it, moreover, 
at the prompting of that advantage, then clearly it is 
very childish to say that society would not be at liber- 
ty, when her interests demanded it, to decline impos. 
ing it altopether. This would be a disuse of the mar- 
riage institution, indeed, but only very careless think- 
ers would call ita denial of the marriage obligation.” 
itis only the individual who is capable of this denial, 
only the marriage-subject, who alone incurs the obli- 
gation; and so long accordingly as society continues 
to impose this obligation, it will be more or less violat- 
ed. Hence, as I have before shewn, the sole remedy 
for the violation of the obligation lies inthe refusal of 
society any longerto impose it. A.E. F. seems to 
have so.ne vague notion that a permanent obligation 
rests upon society itself to marry its subjects—that it is 
under some obligation to a higher power than itself to 
maintain the marriage institution among its subjects. 
But society knows no higher Jaw than that of its own 
destiny, that of its own perfect life. When this law, 
consequently, is fulfilled, society will give short shrift to 
a good many institutions which now, on the ground of 
past services, deem themselves very essentiai to it. 

A. E. F.’s third point is the second one over again. 
The latter ran thus:—* does the divine law of mar- 
riage bind the man and woman,solong as the mar- 
riage subsists between them to live together on the 
principle of exclusive bodily possession?” The pres- 
ent one runs thus:—‘ Under the divine law of mar- 
riage should marriages be contracted for life?” The 
logical difference of these two queries is so very nice 
as quite toelude me. Ican imagine a distinction, 
provided A. E. F. uses the word marriage in two 
meanings in the two queries, that is, provided he uses 
it in one as involving the idea of exclusive bodily pos- 
session, and in the othet as not. Otherwise he quite 
transcends my grasp, and I must leave him for answer 
accordingly towhat I have already stated. Indeed, 
the whole residue of A. E. F.’s paper seems obviously 
intended less for me than for Bunkum. I find no more 
wreck of myself in it than of John Rodgers, the 
Smithfield martyr. I read it over and over again, to 
catch some faint gleam of intelligent reference to my 
position, but I desistin despair. It may be just the 
thing, but hang me if I can see anything. Iam 
utterly desorienté. In fact, if a man should come and 
read me an essay on the sin of turning summersets, 
written with an especial view to my correction, I could 
not be more stupified, than Iam by this’ énterprising 
homily of A. E. F. 

The moment, however, you look upon it as an ap- 
peal to Bunkum, or an attempt to set one right with 
one’s own constituents merely, instead of humanity a 
large, it becomes quite intelligible. The Swedenbor- 
gians are greatly afraid of their reputation before the 
world. They are afraid that Swedenborg may come 
to be identified in many of his principles with Fourier ; 
and they are jealous of any attempt to trace out 4 
counection between them. A. E. F., consequently, 
appears to deem the present a good opportunity of flat- 
tering this prejudice, and of showing off Swedenborg 
to the disparagement of Fourier. The manner it 
which this is done is really a marvel of disingenuous 
exposition. Swedenborg, he says, “had a full view 
ot the wretched state of the sexua! relations in the 
present state of the world, and proposes means for a!- 
leviating it. He concedes for this purpose certain |ib- 
erties both to the married and the unmarried, that }§ 
if they positively refuse to be bound by higher and tru 
er laws,’—that is, of course, the divine law of mat 
riage. Now mark how plain a tale shall put this spe 
cious statement down. _In the opening of his tract 
Scortatory Love, Swedenborg defines what constitu'es 
scortatory love, or the love which is opposed to conju 
gal love, and violates marriage. He says“ iit is 
fornication, which precedes marriage, and follows ! 
after the death of a marriage partner; neither is ! 
concubinage, which is engaged in from causes legit 
mate, just and conscientious ; neither is it the milde 
kinds of adultery, for these things are not opposite 
conjugal love, as will be seen in the following page 
where each is treated of. But by the scortatory !o¥ 
which is opposite to conjugal love, is here underste® 
sie: a love of adultery as does not look upun it 45 
sin, nor regard it as an evil and dishonest thing ° 





war with reason, bat as sanctioned by reason,” (liet 
cum ratione.) That isto say,the very thing, of @ 
other things, which Fourier abhorred, namely, delibe 
ate adultery, and the very thing which his social ° 
der, and that order alone, utterly extirpates, is here 
down by Swedenborg as the only thing contrary | 
marriage. “These are viral points of difference 
quoth A. E. F. Truly A. E. F. has a knack at “ 
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discovery of “ vital points!” With what a charming 
euphemism, moreover, does ie transmute these resolute 
and sweeping dogmatics of Swedenborg into a‘ con- 
cession of certain liberties to the married and unmar- 
ried, who positively refuse to be bound by higher and 
truer laws.” Poor Swedenborg! To conceive of him 
giving men a dispensation from the obligation of di- 
vine laws! Him, whose whole life was devoted to 
the vindication of those laws! A.E. F. says—and 
says it by no means “ as a controversial fling,” but as 
absolute truth, I presume, which ought to be known— 
that I “have no real insight into the subject we are dis- 
cussing.” As to his real insight into this theme,I will not 
take it npon me to decide. I think,however, that I have 
made it somewhat plain to my readers that he has ex- 
ceedingly little apparent insight into it. 

Next week I will pay my respects to A. E. F.’s 
second communication, Y. 8. 





Reply to the Repository. 

To which of these four categories does murder be- 
long? Murder evidently takes place from permission, 
and were it ever so remotely from God, yet, according 
to the New Church Theology, it is from him, and from 
Him exclusively, for it is stated in No.*6467 of the 
Arcana, that “ no man in any case has life from him- 
self, thas neither from himself can he think and will, 
for the life of man consists in thinking and willing, for 
there is only one life, namely : that of the Lord which 
flows in, into all.” Swedenborg is very explicit in de- 
claring that the evils which we are suffering, are ne- 
cessary to the ultimate dominion of good. In No. 
8227 of the Arc. he expresses himself as follows: “It 
is believed that even evils are from the Divine (Being 
or Principle,) by reason that the Divine permits, and 
does not take away, and he who permits and does not 
take away when he is able, appears as if he wills, and 
thereby that he is in the cause ; but the Divine permits 
because he cannot hinder nor take away, for the Di- 
vine wills nothing but good ; if, therefore, he hindered 
and took away evils, namely: of punishments; of 
visitations ; of persecutions ; of temptations; and the 
like ; he would then will evil, for then there could be 
no amendment, and in such case evil would increase 
until it had dominion over good.” Of course, if crimes 
are viewed, “from appearances,” or “‘ from the fallacies 
of the senses,” they must simply appear horrid, and 
“on account of the innumerable arcana contained in 
them,” they must “confound man,” and certainly do 
cenfound such sagacious and sanctimonious moralists 
as Mr. B. and kindred geniuses of the present New 
Church, which is merely a representative New Church 
and is viewed by the angels in the shape of a dead 
horse ; but if crimes be viewed in the light of univer- 
sal trath and charity as they ought to be, they will ex- 
cite our deepest interest as physcholugical facts, and, 
though “apparently” evil, that is, though evil if view- 
ed “from appearances,” yet they will be accepted by us 
as means to good, and divinely provided ;for, if God’s 
Providence exist, as it really does, in the most particu- 
lar and singular things, then every particular ciime is 
not only foreseen, but likewise provided, in order that 
some particular good may thence come forth. For in 
No. 695 of the Arc., it is stated that “ whatever God 
foresees he provides,” and we read in Nw. 6489 of the 
same work, that “ the Providence of the Lord is con- 
joined with foresight, that evils are foreseen and goods 
are provided, that the evils which are foreseen, by the 
provident arrangement of the Lord are continually 
bended towards good, for the divine end to good uni- 
versally reigns ; hence, neither is anything permited 
except for an end, that thence some good may come 
forth.” And in No. 657% of the Arc., it is said that 
“in the universal spiritual world reigns the end which 
proceeds from the Lora, and which is, that nothing at 
all, not even the smallest cireuinstance, shall exist, but 
that good may come forth from it; hence the Lord’s 
kingdom is called a kingdom of ends and uses.” And 
hence it may likewise be inferred that all evil is only 
“apparent,” that is, is evil only if ‘viewed from ap- 
pearances,” hence an ‘“‘apparently”’ evil state can only 
be temporary, and must necessarily cease when it shall 
have developed its particular good. In No. 37 of D. 
W. it is explicitly declared that every created being 
will ultimately enter a state of good: ‘“ Divine Love 
wills to save all, but it cannot save them but by the Di- 
vine Wisdom, and all the laws whereby salvation is 
effected, are of the Divine Wisdom, and Love cannot 
transcend those laws, because the Divine Love and the 
Divine Wisdom are one, andact in unison.” If the 
Divine Love wills to save all, must it not be believed 
that all will be saved? Or does God will things which 
He is pot able to accomplish? There is no opposition 
to God’s will, either in Heaven, Hell, or on Earth, His 
Providence reigns supreme, in all particular and singu- 
lar things. Mr. B.’s quotations from No. 480 H and 
H., “the angels say that the life of the ruling love re- 
mains unchanged to eternity, because every one is his 
own love, and therefore to change the ruling love of a 
spirit, would be to deprive him of his life, or to annihi- 
late him,” certainly do not imply that ruling loves which 
are not good, can last to all eternity. For in No. 726 
of the Arc. it is expressly stated that “ there is life on- 
ly in those things which are of the Lord,as may ap- 
pear to every one from this, that there is not any life in 


those things which are not of eterna! life, or which do | physics, which constitute a vast portion of the litera- | 
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not regard eternal life ; life, which is not eternal, is 
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is nota state of positive good, in a little while perish- 
es, how then can it be said that a state of hell can be 
eternal? Evenif Swedenborg had said so, it would 
be in contradiction to the whole spirit of his philoso- 


phy and theology, and, in such a case, I prefer follow- 


ing my own reason and feeling, anc adopting that por- 
tion of his doctrine which seems to be in harmony with 
common se nse and the fundamental character of God. 


If it suits Mr. B. to believe in eternal damnation, 1. 


trust he will enjoy that delectable notion either theo- 
retically or practically, as he pleases. As for myself, 
I do not believe that Swedenborg knew anything of 
the future, and this belief is based upon Swedenborg’s 
own teachings. In No. 179 of D. P. Swedenborg 
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teaches that “ the desire of foreknowing the future, is 
connate with most people, but this desire derives its 
origin from the love of evil; wherefore it is taken 
away from those who believe in the Divine Provi- 
dence.” The angels, therefore, cannot desire to know 
the futurg, and could not have gratified such a desire 
on the part of Swedenborg, if it had existed in his 
heart. In that pa:agraph it is likewise stated that “it 
is not given to any one to know the tuture,” because ‘a 
foreknowledge of the fature takes away the essential 
human principle which consists in acting from liberty 
according to reason,” and in the same paragraph it is 
stated thatthis essential human principle continues in 
the spiritual as well as in the natural world, “ it is left 
to any one to act from liberty according to reason, in | 
the spiritual world as in the natural world ;’ how then 
could it be given to the angels to know the future 
since a knowledge of the future takes away liberty 
and rationality, which constitute the essential human | 
principle? In No. 187 of D. P. we read that “ it is 
| given man tosee the Divine Providence on the back, | 
|and not in the face, and that all they who receive in- 
flux from heaven, do not desire to see it in the face, 
that is, before it exists, for they are afraid lest their 
own will should enter into anything of its*order and 
If Swedenborg did receive influx from heay- 
en, he could not desire to know anything of the future, 
and if he did not desire, how could he have obtained 
that knowledge? Besides, how could God communi- 
cate such a knowledge to any man, since, by so doing | 
He would favor the desire to see the Divine Providence 

in the face, or before it exists? Mr. B. thinks that 

the Lord made an exception in favor of Swedenborg. 

“ But Swedenborg,” says my sagacious reviewer, “ in 

all such passages as this that our author has referred 

to, is speaking of what is the case with man generally 

in regard to a knowledge of things future, and has no 

reference to exceptional cases like his own.” This is 

maintaining a little too much in favor of Swedenborg, 
my dear Mr. B., for you do not see that if there was 
to be an exception in the case of Swedenborg, the ex- 

ception ceased the moment he promulgated the know- 

ledge of the future, which he had received exception 
ally from God? Hence there was no exception, and 
Swedenborg’s remarks about the impropriety of the fu- 

ture being known by any except the Lord, apply to 
himself, as well astocommon men. The whole sub- 

ject of Swedenborg’s illumination is misunderstood and 
misrepresented by those who now claim to constitute 
the New Church par excellence. It is supposed by the 
faithful that Swedenborg had his illumination excep; 
tionally and out of the common order of things; 
whereas his illumination was a necessary consequence 
of his scientific acquirements, his cerebral develop- 
ment, and his passional or spiritual organization. The 
influx which he received from the Lord, is offering it- 
self to every created being at every moment of its ex- 


| 





tenor.” 











Arcana: “ Scientifics are things which they who are 
regenerating, must first learn, inasmuch as they are a 
plane for things of the understanding, and the under- 
standing is the recipient of the truth of faith,and the 
truth of faith is the recipient of the good of charity ; 
hence it may be manifest that the scientific principle is 
the first plane when man is regenerating ; by scienti- 
fies are not meant philosophical scientifics, bnt scienti- 
fies of the Church.” 

If we eonsider that scientifies refer exclusively to 
form, organization, or, as Swedenborg terms it, “ ar- 
rangement,” then what else are we to understand by 
scientifics of the Church except its true organization, 
or its organization from the Lord?) Without this or- 
ganization there is no Church ; for it is stated in No. 
6115 of the Areana, that “ All scientifics, and also 
truths, whatsoever they be, must be referred to a gen- 
eral principle, that they may be something, and must 
be placed and contained ina general principle and un- 
der a general principle, being instan‘ly dissipated if 
this is not the case ; for, that scientifics and truths may 
be something,they must have a form induced, in which 
they may mutually respect each other, which cannot 
be effected unless they be associated under a general 
principle.” 

In No. 8005 of the Arcana it is likewise stated what 
is the character of a divinely organized, or constitut- | 
ed, Church, A Church organized in accordance with 
Divine Truth, ‘ admits into itselt nothing but truths, 
which are inagreement with their good ;” and that 
scientific organization of the Church embraces its spir- 
itual as well as material interests. The number allu- 
ded to, reads as follows; it is an explanation of the 
scriptural passage ; and ye shall not bre@k a bone in 
it: * That hereby is signified scientific truth, that it 
also shall be entire, appears from the signification of 
bone, as denoting the ultimate in which inferior things 
terminate as in their bases, that they may be supported | 
to prevent their being severed asunder ; such an_ ulti- 














mate in spiritual things is the scientific principle, for 
all spiritual truths and goods flow down, according to 
order, to inferior things or principles, and terminate at 
length in scientifies, and here present themselves visi- 
bly to man ; that not to break, denotes that it shall be 
entire, isevident. The scientific principle is said to| 
be entire, when it admits into itself nothing but truths | 
which are in agreement with they good, for the scien- 

tific principle is the common receptacle.” 

And that this scientific principle contains in it every 
thing, even to the most singular, of human nature, of 
man’s affections, thoughts, and bodily acts, is beauti- 
fully shown in No. 6338 of the Arcana: “Truths and 
goods cannot be assembled together unless they be also 
arranged ; this isan effect of the universal principle 
which proceeds from the Lord, inasmuch as that uni- 
versa! principle contains in it all singulars, even to the 
most singular, these together constitute the universal 
principle which reduces into order all things in the 
Heavens ; when the universal principle produces this 
effect, it appears as if goods and truths themselves ar- 
ranged themselves, and as if they flowed spontaneously 
into order ; this is the case with the universal heaven 
which is in order, and is continually kept in order, by 
an universal influx from the Lord ; this is the case also 
with the societies, in general, in heaven, and likewise 
with the societies in particular here; for as soon as 
angels, or spirits, are assembled together, they are in- 
stantly arranged into order as from themselves and 
thereby constitute a heavenly society which is an im- 
age of heaven; which effect would never have place 
unless the universal principle which proceeds from the 








istence, but in different degrees of both quantity and | Lord, contained in it the most singular things, and un- 


quality. It would be useless to deny that the oyster | less all these were in the most perfect order; if any 
receives less of the Divine, than did the soul of Swe-| universal principle without singulars, flowed in from 


denborg, as on the other hand it would be absurd to | God, as several suppose, and man, spirit, or angel, rul- 


assert that the Divine flowed into Swedenborg in an 
exceptional manner. Swedenborg’s whole nature was 
a suitable plane for the reception of the Divine influx, 
and he had made himself, humanly speaking, such a 
plane by the progressive development of his mental 
and spiritual faculues, through study, meditation, and 
the influence of charity. In No. 2004 of the Heav. 
Arc. Swedenborg points out the law by means of which 
he enjoyed a most wonderful conjunction with the 
Spiritual World: “In man’s thinking faculty are 
contained innumerable arcana of science and the an- 
aiytical art, so innumerable indeed, that they cannot 
be explored to eternity ; and these do not at all flow io 
by the senses or by the external mon, but by the in- 
ternal ; but man on his part advances to meet this life 
| which is from the Lord, by scientifics and knowledges, 
| and thus he reciprocally conjoins himself.” 





| Any man, except such far-sighted geniuses as Mr. 
B. and Co., would understand by this declaration what 
it really imports, namely, that the conjunction between 
man and God, mus: be effected through the medium of 
Science. It may not be superfluous to remark that 
Swedenborg distinguishes between secientifics and 
knowledges. Knowledges are the things which we 
are in the habit of designating by the term “Sciences,” 
such as history, mathematics, etc. What Swedenborg 
calls scientifics, was a thing unknown before Fourier’s 
grand discovery of the divine social system. Sweden- 
horg discards entirely the pompous systems of meta- 


lture of modern civilization; he considered them a 


ed himselt in singulars, in this case, instead of order 
there would be universal confusion, neither would there 
be heaven, nor hell, nor the human race, nor even na- 
ture.” 


These quotations must satisfy my amiable review- 
er, Mr. B., that 

1. There is ro Church except it be divinely consti- 
tuted, that is to say, constituted according .» the order 
of Divine Providence ; 

2. That this divine organization of the Church em- 
braces all the spiritual and material] interests of its | 
members,even to the most minute particulars, pre- 
arranged by God according to his own order; for it is 
stated that the universal principle which proceeds from 
the Lord, not only “ contains in it the most singular 
things,” but “ contains them in the most perfect order ;” 
and 


3. That all we can do, and have to do, is to discov- | 
er the scientific formula of that divine organization of 
the Church and to realize it in action; for it was said 
in a former article, that all regeneration indeed, pro- 
ceeds from God, but that “ man meets the life or In- 
flux which he receives from God, by scientifics,” that 
is by the scientifics of the Church, as stated above, or 
by organizing the Church in accordance with the law 
of God, namely, the serial law, for the series is the 
Divine law of Order. 

I shall not stop to discuss minor points with Mr. 
B., such as that this earth is an ultimate of hell, 
whieh clearly results from Swedenborg’s explanation 
of the fall, and from many numbers of the Arcana 


selonians : 
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tural authority for believing that a state of damnation 
is a limited state; for God has declared that he will visit 
the sins of the fathers only to the third and fourth gene- 
rations. There are three points which remain to be 
examined, and I shall do this as briefly as possible. 

1. Is the serial organization of itself sufficient to ac- 
complish the regeneration of the world? 

2. The speculative portions of Fourier’s doctrines. 

3. Swedenborg’s illumination. 

In regard to the first point, Mr. B. argues tnat if the 
serial organization were, of itself, a sufficient means 
of regeneration, the hells would have disappeared after 
God had organized the spiritual world in accordance 
with the serial law. “ And here 
we are prompted to inquire how it happens, that, since 
all evil as well as good spirits in the other world are 
arranged into societies, this social arrangement does 
not at once inake them good and happy ?” 
Mr. B:! 
how it happens that a sophist, by perverting a true 
doctrine, can make it appear absurd! Where in my 
work it is stated that goodness and happiness will af 


Mr. B.’s words are : 


Indeed, 
Had not you better inquire, if the first place, 


once result from the serial organization? The object 
of my work is to show that the growth of humanity 
into goodness and wisdom is progressive, that it takes 
place under the auspices of the Lord, and that the ful- 
ness of that growth will be the realization of the uni- 
versal association of all the spiritual and material in- 


It is stated in my work that the 
discovery of the serial law and its realization in life, is 


terests of humanity. 


a preliminary means,a stepping-stone to the reception 
of God’s regenerating influence; all that we, the true 
disciples of Fourier and Swedenborg, propose to ac- 
complish, is, to convince the world of the necessity of 
the serial organization ; we wish to meet God’s spirit 
by securing it suitable “ planes” or spheres of reception 
in the world, habitations, tabernacles, in which the 
Divine Spirit may dwellas “the one thing needful,” 


as the true life-principle in us and in the uses which 
we perform. This is all, my friend ; and if the hells 
still continue to exist, in spite of the serial organiza- 


tion instituted by the Lord, they certainly exist ina 
regenerating state ; they do not yet enjoy the fulness 
of regeneration, for regeneration is a thing of gradual 
growth, but they are approaching to it, even as we are 
in the world. 


In regard to the second point,Fourier’s speculations, 
Mr. B., must have seen that I reject most of them as 
unfounded in truth, except the doctrine of Compound 
Immortality, or periodical migration of the soul ; I say 
that this doctrine reconciles us to Swedenborg’s state- 
ment that “no regeneration can begin in the spiritual 
world.” Remember, Mr. B., that I give this not as 
my own statement, but as the statement of Sweden- 
horg; why then do you impute it to me and charge 
me with ~ a flat contradiction 2?” The object of my 
work is to show that Fourier’s and Swedenborg’s sci- 
entific doctrines are identical, and only oceasionally I 
have taken pains to show that their theological doc- 
trines complete each other in many particulars. 

One word in regard to the third point, Sweden- 
borg’s illumination. 

I apprehend that Swedenborg’s pretended followers 
do not understand what he means by illumination.— 
And yetin No.5 of the doctrine on “ faith,’ Swe- 
denborg explains the meaning of that term very clear- 
ly. «To be in illumination,” says he, “is nothing 
more than to be in a perception, and thence in an in- 
ternal acknowledgment, that in a manner responds, as 
They 
who are in this illumination, are they who are said to 
be toughtof Jehovah.” 
who were taught by Jehovah, which he expresses in 
hisown technical way in the manner quoted by Mr 
B.: “ Since the first day of my call I have not receiv- 
ed any thing which pertains to the doctrines of the 
New Church, from any angel but from the Lord alone, 
while I read the Word.” 
faith is a fact of the understanding exclusively ; “ faith 
and truth are aone ;’ “nobody can believe what he 
does not comprehend ;” “ how can you believe a thing 
“Ge- 
nuine faith isan acknowledgment that a thing is so 
because it is true.” “‘ He who is in genuine faith, thinks 
and speaks to this effect: This is true, and therefore 
I believe it.” A thing isnot true because Swedenborg 
has said it; nor was Swedenborg’s illumination be- 
cause it suits the infantile minds of Mr. B. and Co 
to think so ; Swedenborg’s illnmination extends as far 
as he spoke the truth, and no further ; and it isfor my 
reason to judge whether and how far he did speak the 
truth. There is no reason whatever, why I, or any 
other man should not speak the truth ina higher aud 
more comprehensive sense than Swedenborg has done. 


the ideas are presented : this is true, and this? 


Swedenborg is one of those 


According to Swedenborg, 


when you do not see whether it is true or not ?” 


It must not be forgotten by the pretended followers 
of that great teacher of wisdom, that his brain was like 
that of any other man, a compound brain, having an 
internal and an ex‘ >rnal, the former being in relation 
with love and wisdom from the Lord, the latter in relat- 
tion with evil and the false from the world. It is impos- 
bie that this external reign should not have more or less 
influence, or rather tainted the truth which Sweden- 
borg received from God and the angels. And it is 
therefore, eminently proper that we should apply to 
Swedenborg the precept which Paul gave to the Thes- 


« Prove al! things and hold fast that which 


not life, but in a little while perishes ;” nor can to be | dead, ivert mass, 4 combination of mere names and | and other works; see No. 188 of D. L.. Nos. | is good.” 
, . . 

(one,, be predicated of those things which cease to be, | formulas, a barren tree incapable of bearing fruit, or | 7773, 8232, 8210, 9188, 5702, 2125, 4966, 3343 of | 

¥ : | the Arcana, 182 of C. L., etc. ; nor shall I take the | misapprehensions with which Mr. B.’s criticism is in- 


but of those which never cease to be ; consequently, to 


«“Jittle black clouds which obstruct the intellectual 


live, and to be, are only in those things which are of i sight and draw down the understanding into the dust,” 

the taal or Jehovah, because all to be, and to live in | (see No. 3343 of the Arc.) Swedenborg telis us very} work that Swedenborg’s doctrines necessarily lead to| an “ individual household,” ete.; I might show him 

eternity are His ; by eterna! life is meant eternal hap- | plainly what meaning he attaches to science in his) the belief that every created being will ultimately be | from Fourier, that a phalensterian society is an asso- 
, 


piness. 


| ; ay ‘ ,°? i 
| trouble to show more fully than I have done in my | terspersed, such as his confounding “afamily” with 


| 


In conclusion I might refer to a great many trifling 


If that which is not of the Lord, or that which |own mind. He writes in No. 6750 of the Heavenly | saved, and raised to a state of heaven ; we have scrip-| ciation of families in one Compound Household, leav- 
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ing every family perfectly distinet from the other ; that 


in a Phalanstery ample provision is made for the most | 
perfect isolation of those who wish to be separated 

from the other members of the society, as may be the 

case with men of deep thought, love, ete., and that, 

therefore, the Phalansterian order of society is, in all 

respects, like the order of heaven ; but let this suffice, 

and let Mr. B. console himself with the assurance that, 

in time, he will see the philosophy and theology of| 
Swedenborg explained to his understanding in a work | 
to be published for that purpose, even by so hamble an| 
individual as the sathor of * Trae Organization of the | 
New Church.” H. 


LLL AAA 
For the Harbinger. 
The Marriage Question. 





Messrs. Epirors,—-I wish in concluding my discus- 
sion with Y. S., to draw the attention of your readers 
to his views on, two points--the origin of our socal 
licentiousness, and the idea of liberty in love and mar- 
riage. 

As regards the first; Y. S. thinks that licentious- 
ness has its origin in the fact, that society has made 


marriage to be an exclusive bodily union for life. He 
formally proposes to account for the prevalence of 


fornication, and as formally makes this the cause of it, 
and also the cause of adultery, in the following pas- 
sages 

“ Society, then.” he says, “by making marriage o 
mere bodily relation of the parties, and enforcing its 
continuance under penalties of public ignominy, has 
excluded true marriage among its subjects, and by so 
doing has infallibly generated licentiousness. For |i- 
centiousness is nothing but a salutary re-action of the 


passions against undue restraint.” “ This is what has 
kept licentiousness alive in our past social experience, 
namely, that society has not legitimated man’s spiritual 
freedom, has made no_ provision for the development 
of the divine or spontaneous element within him.” 
“ But the fact is as I have stated it nevertheless. The 
imperfection of society, the actual immaturity of hu- 
man fellowship, has necessitated licentiousness, and 
all other abounding evil.” His position is sufficiently 
precise : Society comes, somehow, into false order, and 
this false order produces crime. 

Now, I have to propound, on my side, a very dif- 
ferent origin for crimes generally, and the ones in 
question specifically—one which Y.S. has entirely 
left out of view and virtually denied. Adultery, licen- 
tiousness, and all crime are from evil passions in the 
human mind, and the false order of society is produced 
from and by those passions. Now, that which gives 
origin, or produces, is a cause, and that which is pro- 
duced isan effect , the question, therefore, between 
Y.S. and myself may be thus stated: Given a false 
society and licentiousness, which stand to cach 
other aw cause aud effect, is the false order of society 
the cause of licentiousness—or is the inward disposi- 
tion of man to licentiousness the cause of it, and also 
the cause pro tanto,of the false order of society?—I pro- 
pose to make a few observations upon this question, 
because the position of Y. S. is strictly in keeping with 
the p! ilosophy of Fourier, and I conceive it to be the 
fundamental error of that philosophy that it_erects so- 
ciety from an effect into a cause. ' 

Now I think the question can easily be settled to its 
own satisfaction, by any mind that knows the relation 
of cause and effect, and can determine, in any‘given 
case, which is which. It society, in this present one, 
is the cause, and licentiousness the effect, then that 
which, in every other case, distinguishes the cause, 
will here distinguish the effect—namely, that it is the 
more internal of the two. Licentiousness is of the 
mind, Society is merely the order existing in the rela- 
tions of man to one another; is there any room to 
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doubt which of the two isthe most internal? If social 
order is declared the internal, (which it is, when de- 
clared to be in fault for the licentiousness of the world,) 
the mind is dec:ared to be external in relation to it, 
an absurdity to which Fourier’s views on this subject, 
may always be reduced, though it does not often ap- 
pear in terms. Let it be considered, also, that the 
form of society is constantly undergoing changes, of 
which the moving force is manifestly inherent in men’s 
feelings and opinions. For example: a persuasion 
grows with the people of one of our States, that slavery 
is a hurtful institution; this persuation works itself out 
into emancipation laws, and changes the relations of 
the black and white citizen; that is, changes in this 
particular, the form of society. A nation admits into 
its mind the lust of conquest, and, therefore, remodels 
its army and changes the relations of the civil and 
military portion of itssubjects. Oragain, a false mercy 
is taught to it, and from its impulses it changes the 
laws so that villains can take the lives of others with- 
out fear for their own, in consequence of which the 
peaceable and the violent adjust themselves in new re- 
lations of aggression and self-defence,——universally it 
is so—-that where social order changes in any particu- 
lar,a mental change has preceded and originated it. 
Our social order is a thing perpetually resulting from 
internal states of mind, and among the other states of 
mind that effect it, and, of course, effect it unfavora- 
bly, is the licentious one. Society, as to its false or- 
der, has this history, that, whereas it once was ina 
state of heavenly order, evil passions crept into the 
minds of men, or, if you will, good passions in them 
became perverted into their opposites, and, acting as 
causes, pushed all this excellent arrangement away. 
As those who follow Fourier too blindly in his moral 
and philosophical teachings, are in the habit of mak- 
ing the false order of society the fountain of all moral 
evils, I will endeavor still further to show how wide he 
is, in this respect, from the truth. Let us take up, for 
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this purpose, the assertion of Y.S., that our right to 
life is derived from society—-a strange assertion, in- 
deed, but just as true, as the assertion that licentious- 


ness and crime are from it. That I may not mistake 


| . o.8 . 
his positions, I give his own words. 


“Now what is murder? It is the violation of a 
right or property vhich a man has in his own life. 
How is this right or property acquired? Does it come 
from nature or society? Is it a natural right or a 80- 
cial right? It cannot be a natural right, for then it 
My right of life, consequently, 
must be a social right, ora right derived altogether 
from the necessities of human society.” Again, ‘* In- 
asmuch as there can be no murder until there be a 
law of society guaranteeing to every member an ex- 
clusive property in bis own life, so, a fortiori, there can 
he no adultery until there be a law of society giving to 
man an exclusive property in some woman, or to wo- 
man an exclusive property in some man.” The “ law 
of society,” in the last extract, must, of course,mean a 
law of society of the same kind, as in the case of adul- 
tery, that is one admitting of being changed or abroga- 
ted by society ; otherwise the cases would not be par- 
allel, which they are asserted to be. 

Now is this a true account of the origin of our right 
to life? Is it givento us by society? No; the asser- 
lion is preposterous—tnat is, it puts that firet which 
That it does so, is plain from the 
« It is obvious 


ought to come last. 
very reason adduced for its support : 
that human society could not even be conceived, much 
less born, until a foundation of individuality was laid 
in every man’s exclusive title to his own life ;” and by 
what is afterward said, that “ murder isa violation 
of that véry principle by which society gets birth, 
or becomes pronounced.” Thus, our right to live isa 
social right, “derived altogether from the existence 
of human society” which very society cannot even be 
conceived, until every man has an exclusive title to 
his own life. This is as much as to say, that society 
acts a fatherly part towards its members before it is a 
child in the womb. The confusion of thought in all 
these speculations of Y. 8., between a law of society 
in the sense of “ a regulation adopted by society,” and 
a law of society in the sense of “ something fundamen- 
tal to its existence,” is not the thing now to be pointed 
out, but only the preposterousness—I do not mean to 
violate the courtesy of our discussion by the use of the 
term—ot making society bestow the right of life on 
its members. ‘The making of an effect into a cause, 
which is so conspicious in this illustration of Y. S., 
attains also in his main position, that licentiousness is 
trom our social institutions, and in his generalized po- 
sition, that “all crime and vice is but the reaction of 
man’s essential liberty against a false socia) order.” 

Ido not mean to deny that there is such a reaction 
as that of which Y S. speaks, against the laws mak- 
ing marriage a contract for life and guarding its sanc- 
tity. But does this prove that licentiousness is from 
those restraints, and may be charged upon them? As 
well might it be said that the irritation of the tiger is 
from his imprisonment—that his cage alone is to blame 
for his fury, and that he will be quiet and do no mis- 
chief, if he is let out. The adulterous and licentious 
disposition inherent in minds of thousands and tens of 
thousands in the community, has thisin common with 
every affection of the human mind, whether good or 
bad, that it desires liberty, not only in the internal, 
where no one can take itaway, butin the external 
also, and frets and chafes at restraints that are put 
upon it. But the restraints do not inserd itin the 
mind any more than the iron bars of his cage give the 
tiger his ferocious nature. 

Did Fourier’s derivation of moral evils from the form 
of society sin only against philosophy, it might be 
borne with more readily, but it is adverse to true mor- 
alsty, and the hostility manggested towards it by our 
opponents is a just one. How it operates with respon- 
sibility for crimes is plain. ‘* Society,” says Y.S., 
“by making marriage a mere bodily relation between 
the parties, has generated licentiousness.” So- 
ciety is very much to be blamed for this, says a simple 
minded believer, who thinks that blame must needs 
attach to that which gives origin to licentiousness. 
“ No;” replies Y.S., “ society is not to be blamed 
herefor !” This responsibility for crimes is shifted off 
from the shoulders of its perpetrators, placed upon the 
shoulders of “society,” and goes away from them, 
ceu fumus in auras. Is not the world justly suspici- 
cious of such principles? 





I do not mean by all this, that the form of society is 
of no account, and that it has nothing to do with the 
evils which desolate thie world. Certainly it is of 
great account, and of great influence. It has the re- 
flex action which all effects have upon their causes— 
which the body in desires, for example, has upon the 
mind. By this action, effects strengthen their causes, 
and these causes afterwards go out in augmented ef- 
fects. To distinguish, in accounting for human evils, 
between the direct action of society as a cause, and its 
reflex action as an effect, is essential, if we would not 
hurt the most vital principles of morality, and religion 
too. Fourier and his French disciples, with some of 
his American ones, fai! to see this distinetion ; and, in 
consequence of this oversight, they make a bad social 
order the cause of vices and crimes, instead of ae- 
knowledging that vices and crimes are the very things 
which have produced it, and propose to remove viees 
and crimes by bringing society into true order, instead 
of acknowledging that it cannot come into true order, 
except so far as the disposition to vices and crimes is 
lessened first. In all this they make themselves guilty 
of the greatest error that philosophy can commit, viz. : 
asserting an influx from the external into the internal, 


and, at the same time, wound those vital forces, trom 
which alone society can ever repair its disordered 
frame. 

The reactive importance of society and its social 
order is the ground on which our echool should, and I 
heartily wish, will yet place itself, abandoning a posi- 
tion to which its weakness hitherto is very much to be 
attributed. This is ground trom which we can defend 
ourselves against adversaries, unhurt, (which we are 
not now), by their attacks; from which we can call 
upon those in whom homanity does not slomber too 
deeply tobe awakened, and from which we can see 
abundant blessings to redouna to the werld, even 
though we should dismiss the dream of a “ perfect so- 
ciety.” Shall we not occupy this ground ? © 

Little space remains to me for examining into the 
true idea of liberty in marriage ; let me therefore speak 
in few words as to the wise. Those ar: free in mar- 
riage who cleave to each other with the feeling that to 
part before death-~yes, or after it—would be the last 
of calamities. ‘The reason is, that such partners cling 
toeach other by genuine conjugal love, and because 
“oll freedom is of love.” They do not feel the re- 
straints of the law as any diminution of their liberty, 
for what that tells them their heart tells them first. 
This is the liberty which Y. S should have predicated 
of marriage, in assuming a perfect society. But, in 
fact, his liberty implies all that Fourier’s arrangements 
imply; all that appears in Hennequin’s pamphlet, 
which is, freedom to every man to leave his wife at any 
time. These two libertiesare opposite the one to the 
other, because one draws closer the bonds of marriage, 
the other dissolves them. Now of the opposite liber- 
ties, the one must be licentiousness, and if we cannot 
apply this term to marriage contracted for eternity, it 
remains for those which characterize Fourier’s “ divine 
order of society.” 

My solicitude for the prosperity of association leads 
me in concluding my discussion of the subject, again 
to declare my conviction, that the views I have been 
controverting repel many worthy minds that would 
otherwise be attracted by our cause, and that, if they 
are sanctioned to any extent, they will separate from 
us all whoare worth keeping. Our policy, coincident 
with the eternal priociples of truth, lies in abjuring 
them, sincerely and decidedly. A. EF. 

ART REVIEW. 








Masic in Boston. 

Several numbers back, we left off in the middle of 
an attempt to chronicle the almost nightly festivals of 
the last three weeks of the old year. Circumstances 
have thus far preventéd our returning to the task, and 
meanwhile the series has kept on extending itself at 
the same formidable rate, so that we may well shrink 
from the completion of our review. Nevertheless we 
resume it, buton a more compact and reduced scale 
than that on which we commenced. We were to 
speak next in order of 

MADAME ‘ANNA BISHOP. 

This lady took advantage of her engagement at the 
Philharmonic Concert, to give a concert paré, or in 
costume,at the Melodeon, the success of which was so 
great as to lead to another ; and thena return to Bos- 
ton and a repetition of the experiment, on a grander 
scale, in the great hall of the Tremont Temple. Thus 
far, crowded houses and unqualified enthusiasm. 
Twice more was the attraction of programmes held 
out in the Temple, but only moderate audiences were 
drawn, for the excitement of houses crowded two 
hours before the commencement of the entertainment, 
must flag sooner or later. Madame Brsnopr’s audi- 
ences must have all her own strength and vivacity to 
keep it up at that rate. 

On all these occasions she was fully equal to herself; 
her artistic power was infallible and gracefully sur- 
mounted every obstacle. The more we listened to 
her, themore were we persuaded that she is the pri- 
ma donna of all who have yet reigned in our cities. 
The fascination of her voice and style cannot wear 
out. Inspite of only moderate endowments as to her 
voice itself; in spite of its limited compass and vol- 
ume, (having scarce any substance in the low tones,) 
and the veil that there is over it, she wrought higher 
miracles of art and beauty with it, than any singer we 
have yet heard. That veil or film conveyed no vag- 
ueness or uncertainty ; you knew that always a perfect 
note was underneath it, that every sound was perfectly 
formed. She economized the force of her voice so 
well, employing light and shade, with such skill, as to 
give the esthetic effect of great power and fulness 
The fine outline of every figure, the nice gradation of 
every swell, the fluid continuity of the whole, the per- 
fect finish of every ornament, the grace and ease and 
vitality of her most difficult execution ; and more than 
all, her just conception of the various musie which she 
undertook to render, her ready power of entering com- 
pletely its spirit, her happy abandon without the slight- 
est danger of excess, her faultless intellectuality of 
style, united with an exhaustless fand of passionate 
impulse—ali conspired to produce a harmonious, indi- 
vidual whole in each performance, and to satisfy the 
mind asno superficial and accidental beauty can. 

Then her dramatic talent. She is an opera in her- 
self; her powers demand that fullest sphere of action. 
She throwe herself into every sort of character, im- 
personates it fully,and makes it real to you, in the 
most unimaginative place. The announcement must 
have seemed clap-trap to the reader who had not wit- 
nessed the performance. For a womaato make any- 
thing of an operatic scena, alone, in costume, in a pro- 
saic concert room, with no scenery but a screen or 
two to typify it, like the wall in Buttom’s play which 










parted Pyramus and Thisbe, no orchestra but a piano, 


and no interlocutors, required rare power. Before her 
art, every incongruity of place vanished ; she carried 
you into the heart and centre of the drama and the 
music ; and her Tancredi, her Lucrezia Borgia, her 
Linda, her Anna Bolena, her Fille du Regiment, her 
Otello and Desdemona, her Goddess of Liberty a la 
Marseillaise, each in turn screened you from the 
crowd, from the world of commonplace, from your 
own criticizing mood,as completely as an absorbing 
book. Such a gesture, bearing and costume, were all 
in perfect keeping, and composed as pure a harmony 
to the eye. as her fine vocalization to the ear. 
Bocusa’s harp, and Hatton’s humorous songs, were 
the only small sprinkling of variety, with Gune’t’s 
orchestra on one occasion, which also accompanied 
her in the operatic scenes. She was variety enough. 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


The good old custom of performing the “ Messiah,” 
on the evenings before Christmas and New Year's 
was revived, to the great comfort of many musical and 
christian souls, who have for some time missed this 
annual refreshing. The chorus seats were well filled; 
the bass and. tenor full, and firm and prompt ; the alti 
tolerably effective ; but the soprani timid and uncer- 
tain, too apt to wait for one another to begin ; espe- 
cially in the fugued paris, or when fragments of melo- 
dy were passed about from part to part. It needed a 
strong,clear, sure voice, of one accomplished as Miss 
Stone, who now confines herself to solo-singing, to 
put aclear bright edge upon the masses of harmony. 
Yet the Hallelujah Chorus, and Worthy the Lamb, 
and the Amen, and the Wonderful chorus, were glo- 
rious as ever; surely there is nothing grander, more 
unitary, more expressive of the collective soul of Hu- 
manity than Handel’s choruses. 

In solo-singers the Handel and Haydn Society is 
not very rich. The public are to blame for that. Miss 
Stone sang with her usual splendor and her usua) 
faults. J know that my Redeemer liveth, isa song 
requiring all the art and all the soul of the most gifted 
singer. Miss Prevost’s clear, fine, fresh voice was 
well suited to the consoling air: He shall feed his 
flocks, which, in her very simple, quiet style, was 
beautiful. Mr. Hatton set a fine example in the bass 
songs, which he gave in the true style of Handel,-- 
especially, Thou shalt dash them in pieces, where eve- 
ty note was like a hard knock. He entered into this 
great music with his whole heart, and infused a life 
into all the other parts. Want of life, a dead, mechan- 
ical way of delivering the music seems to be a fatality 
with most of the solo-singers. 

On the second evening, Madame Bishop aided ; but 
that aid was limited to the recitatives following the 
Pastoral Symphony: There were shepherds, &c., and 
the gushing, sporkling, rapturous song of joy, which 
follows: Rejoice greatly. Her voice had an angelic 
purity and sweetness in the narrative portio, and hre 
style of singing was so delicately faithful to the music, 
that the most ideal imagination of that serene, starry 
night must have been satisfied. 

The Society have since given two Concerts of mis- 
cellaneous sacred music, consisting of selections from 


four oratories: The Messiah, Judas, Maccabeus, and | 


Samson, of Handel, and the Creation, of Haydn. The 
grandest chorusses of each—those which are sure to 
go off well—were selected. The solo pgrts were 
wholly by Madame Bishop and Mr. Hatton. The 
former was equally successful in the delicate luxuriant 
melody of With verdure clad, and in the majestic, 
clarion-voiced splendor of Let the bright Seraphim. 
Mr. Hatton gave the descriptive bass songs from the 
Creation, with true style and feeling, though he lacks 
the heaviness of voice for them. The H. and H. So- 
ciety have seldom made a luckier cast than in these 
two sacred concerts. Rossini’s Stabat mater is an- 
nounced for the next Sabbath, with Biscaccianti, Miss 
Stone, Perelii and Rosi, for the solo parts. 
MR J. L. HATTON AGAIN. 


A Complimentary Concert has been given to this 
gentleman ; and verily it was a compliment. The in- 
vitation proceeded from those who hold great music, 
and true artistic interpreters thereof in most honor,— 
from the leading professors and heads of musical so- 
cieties, who unanimously desired an opportunity to 
testify their high regard for Mr. Hatton, as an artist 
anda man, It was felt that his short stay in-the city 
had givena great impulse to musical taste in a true di- 
rection, that he had made Mendelssohn, and Bach, and 
Handel, and Beethoven, better known and loved ; that 
under hic hands the purest piano forte classics had 
been listened to as never before by Boston audiences. 

On this occasion the Melodeon was nearly filled by 
the best kind of audience. Gung’!’s orchestra volun- 
teered their efficient aid, and performed the overtures 
to Egmont and to Euryanthe, in fine style for their 
numbers, as well as several lighter pieces which dis- 
played the profound knowledge of instrumentation and 
the able leadership of Josef Gung’! to great advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Hatton played a set of characteristic Preludes 
and Fugues from Handel, Bach, and Mendelssohn, a 
selection from the exquisite “ Songs without Words,” 
and one of the deepest, boldest, and most elaborate of 
Beethoven's Sonata Trios, with violin and violincello 
accompaniment. He sanga couple of the best Ger- 
man songs, with rich descriptive accompaniments ; one 
or two of his own songs, which were worthy to keep 
company with the German ; and in the excited inter- 
vals of encores supplied any quantity of the fine heat 
lightning of his humor. 

Mr. Hatton has announced a series of four Chamber 
Concerts, to take place in Chickering’s rooms, on 
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Thursday and Monday evenings, commencing with 
the Ist of February. These will be choice feasts of 
classical music. ; 

The Philharmonic and the Musical Fund Societies 
have each had their turn again, and a branch of Mr. 
Fry’s opera troupe has opened at the Howard Athene- 
um. Of these hereafter. 





Astor Library. 


We are pleased that this institution has been incor- 
porated, and that grounds will be purchased, buildings 
erected, and books ‘as soon as may be One 
of the best provisions of the institution is, that $160,- 
000 are to be kept as a permanent fund, for the purpo-e 
of taking proper care of the library, making, from time 
to time, additions to tt, and for p ring, public lec- 
tures. The Zaluski Library, or Library of the Repub- 
lic, in Poland, originally consisted of 300,009 volumes, 
but, as no funds were appropriated, either for Us en- 
largement or for its preservation, books were sold from 
it to defray expenses, until it was redaced to 00.000 
volumes, and was finally seut by General Suwarrow to 
St. Petersburgh. The manificenee of the brothers Z.- 
luski was thus lost to the Poles. ; 

Inasmuch as we are speaking of that subject, we can 

A ot resist the temptation to give a brief account of 
some of the principal libraries of Europ. 

The largest and :.ost valuable library ia the world is 
the National Library at Paris. It was founded by 
Louis XE, and has been enlarged from tUme to time, 
both by plunder and purchase, watil at preseat its con- 
tents are 350,000 printed volumes, abont 50,000 manu- 
scripts, and 50,00) portraits. It has alway< been under 
the superin*endence of learned men. and is well regu- 
lated. [t 1s open five hours each day for any ose who 
wishes to read in it, ind well known authors are al- 
lowed the use of books at their gwu residenee. 

The most celebrated library in Spaim is that of the 
Escurial, which coutuins about 130.000 volumes, and 
some valuable Arabic MSS ; 

Next to the National Library of Paris, the most val- 
uable one in Europe is thit of Vienna. Twenty-five 
years ago. itcontained 300,000 printed volumes «nd 
apout 15,000 manuscripts lt was founded by Maxi- 
milian, in 1480, and its classic and Hebrew minu- 
scripts are very rare and valuuble,—in fact, some of 
the primted works are entirely anique. 

The library at Dr -sden contains 150,00 printed vol- 
umnesand 5.000 manuscripts One of the inanuseripts 
is in Merovian characters, on the human which, 
according to Thevenot, is a caleudar, and some f ag- 
ments of the hi-tory of the lucas. : . 

The Library of the University of Gottingen. ex- 
ceeds 150,900 volumes; that of Mauich 100.00) vol- 
umes; that of Pragae 130,000 priated volumes aud 
8000 manuscripts, and has also a table of Logarithms 
inthe hind-writing of Tycho Brake. At Stutyard, 
there is « library commence -d by the king of Wirtem- 
berg, which coutains 100,0J0 volumes, amoog whi -h 
are 12,000 copies of the Scripture, of all editions, and 
in all languages. 

At Copenhagen the royal library numbers about 120,- 
000 volumes, and 3,000 mann-cripts. It has 250 works 
collected by Niebuhr in his oriental travels, and four 
large volumes of paintings of plants, ou vellam, by the 
celebrated Madame Merian. Since the siege the col- 
lection has suffered much. ; 

The principal libraries in Great Britain are the Roy- 
al library, those of the British Museum, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. The 
first has 80,000 volumes. The library of the British 
Museum is considered the national deposit of htera- 

ture, but is chiefly valaable for its manuscripts. The 
Harleian MSS. amount to 10.000 volumes,besides 40,- 
000 original rolls, letters patent, sigu< manuel, &c , re- 
lating mostly to Great Britain 1nd Ireland. These li- 
braries are dpen daily, and upon proper secommenda- 
tion, any person can be admitied to study, but no man- 
uscript can be copied. Sion College, an institution in 
London for the education of the clergy, is entitled te 
acopy of every book published in the kingdom. 

The libraries of the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are too well known to need a description. 

There are in England two private libraries which 
need special mention. The first, that of Sir Joseph 
Banks, is very copious in the department of natural 
history and science ; the catalogue of which filis five 
octavo volumes. The second is that of the Earl of 
Spencer, nee to 45,000 volumes,—a private li- 
brary only surpassed by that of Mr. Suhm, at Copen- 
hagen, which contained 60,000 volumes. The Advo- 
vates’ Library, founded by the exertions of Sir George 
Mackensie in 1680, at Edinburgh, amount= to 30,000 ; 

that of the University of Edinburga to 50,000. 

Of ancient libraries we have room to say but very 
little. The first library was collected in Egypt 2000 
years before Christ’s time. The greatest of all libra- 
nes was the Alexandrian, which amounted, accordin 
to Aulus Gellius, to 700,000 volumes. It is suppose 
that there was a librury in the temple at Jerusalem, 
since the Jewish writers speak of a *‘muliitude of 
Books.”  Pisistratus founded a public library at 
Athens, which was carried by Xerxes to Persia, 
brought back by Nicanor, plundered by Sylla, and res- 
tored by Hadrian. Eumenes, son of Atialus, collected 
at Pergamas a library of 200,000 volumes, which Mark 
Antony was accused of having given to Cleopatra. 

Sucullus instituted a Library at Rome, which was 
enlarged by Sylla, and destined by Julius Caesar for 
public use ; in which Cicero sfudied. Libraries were 
established by Augustus, Tiberius, Vespasian, Trajan, 
and even Domitian. Inthe time of Constantine there 
were at Rome no less than thirty public libraries Thi- 
emperor founded at Constantinople a library of 120.000 
volumes, in which was a Manuscript of the [liad and 
Odyssey on a dragon’s skiieet n, 21 Oin length. 

e have thus given a brief account of a few of the 
principal libraries in the world. While every country 
in Europe has its free public libraries, itis i disgrace 
for us to be behind. We co not know that there isa 
single free library in America. The only really lirge 
one in the country is that of Harvard University. 
While we are taking the lead in every mechanical and 
utilitarian improvement, let us avoid the shuine of ae- 
glecting any means of intellectual improvement. 

We must be permitted to make one snsgestion, 
which we hope will be uttered by the press every 
where, that every publisher in the City will give a 
copy of every book he publishes to the Astor Library. 
In this way, if the funds of the institution in the mean 
time are well managed, we may at length have a public 
library worthy of our country, one in which Americar 
authora willdelight to stady. The ex«mple of Franee 
and England ought to be enough; to say nothing of 
Germiny, Which has 150 public Iibraries, in which 
there ure no less than 5 million volumes. Germany 
has at least 10,000 aathors, producing annually from 
4000 to 5000 books. Public libraries whica deserve 
the name, would do move than anything else towards 
stimulating the efforts, and increasing the number of 
American authors, and establishing the reputation of 
Ameneun literature. 

Li our country there are in all, iteloding those of 
colleges, only 182 libraries, .nd in these there are but 
1,294,400) volumes. Among American libraries there 
are but 40 which cont sin over 19.0)). bat 9 over 20.00 
and but 2 over 49,000 volumes each. In average size 
of libraries we are behiud every couatry in Hurope ; in 
size of _ the largest library la-t of ail ; andin number of 

sin libraries compared with the popalation behind 
all, save Spain and Russia In free public liorarie 
we are not only jast: nd leat, but totally minus. The 
One thatis now to be established by the munificence 
of Mr. Astor we hop: will not be forgotten by publish- 
e's, or by those who may be in want of betrs. Our 
country is yet young; let us look at the subject in its 

roper tyght, and we shall atteagth excel all in this, 
as well us in so many other respects --Tadesman’s 
Journal. 





THE HARBINGER, - 


Salem, removed a cancerous tumor from the breast of a 
lady in the town, while under the anesthetic influence of 
ether, with the most fect success At ten o'clock, 
Friday morning, a s e charged with the ether was 
aities to the mouth .nd nose of the patient—at the end 

four minutes she seemed to be ina kind of semi-ancon- 
scious and dreamy state and apparently thought she was 
fondiing her babe to s.eep on her brest—while with her 
hand ‘teres the motion as if soothing it to rest—she 
said—* hush, hush, there—go to sleep!” in six minutes 
she seemed in a deep sleep. 

At the end of about lg ht minutes the first incision of 
the scalpel was made; and as stroke after stroke followed, 
deep into the living issue not a movement no, not the 
slightest tremor of a single fibre gave signs of pain! In 
short, her whole apperance indicated the most quiet and 
pertect rest—it could not have been more quiet had her 
dream been a reality, and had the soft warm cheek of her 
infant babe been pressed upon her bosom, instead of its 
receiving the deep incisions of the surgeon’s knife! 

The removal of the tumor—the securing of bleedin 
vessels and the p:ssing of the sutwres, &e. , occupie 
some twenty minutes ; during the whole of which time 
the patient g ve no signs of suffering, or of consciousness 
to any thing th t was transpiriag around her. Soon 
after the insertion o/ the last suture, she awoke, apparent- 
ly in the full possession of her mental faculties, with the 
inquiry, “ is it all doac ?” 

he operation was witnessed by a number of the medi- 
eal genti: men of this town, who could but rejoice in this 
new instance of the triumph of art over human suffering. 
—Newburyport Herald. 





Our Weekly Gossip, 


Ceovon Aquepucr Boarp.--From the report of the 
Board we gather the following f.cts : 
The Receiving Reservoir holds............... . «150,000,000 
The Di-iributin, GO, dO. occ cee cee we ee es .20,000,000 
In Aqueduct and Pipes. . 2... .see ee eee oe + 010,000,000 

About 16 millions gallons are daily used, so that the 
reservoirs and aquedue! hold about ten days’ supply. Out 
of 51,900 houses in the city only 14,507 take the Croton 
water. Besides these, there are also 3,599 others, with 


rates as follows : 
per annum. 


per annum. 
91 Steamboats. . ..$122,50 


263 Steam engines... . ..$56,()() 
166 Wanufactories. ....45,00 34Churches .....:...16,60 
4i F -untains. .... ..12.50 24 Bath. Estab... .. . ...61,00 
43 Hotels......... .98,00 292 Stables...... 2... 6...19,50 

For 1247, the receipts were $256,551, and for the first 
halt of 1848, $222,555. 

The Board recommends that the water-rent should be 
so reduced that the poorer classes, who need it so much, 
can afford to take it, and that a proper site of 120 acres 
should be secured for a new reservoir. 


Launcn oF Sreamsuips.—The two large steamships, 
the “ Atlantic” and “ Pacific,” of the New York and Liv- 
erpool Line of Mail Steam packets, were launched 
on Tuesday. These are the first of five steamers of 
similar size, which willeompose this line. They are of 
nearly 3 0) tons burthen each, and tote built at an ex- 
pense of +500),00 a-piece, nearly one half of which, or 
about $225,00), will be expended on the engines alone. 
Their length is 290 feet, depth of hold 31 feet, aud breadth 
of beam 46 feet. Their engines are {r.m the iron works 
of Messrs. Stillman & Allen. They wi!l have 75 inch ey- 
linder, and 9 feet stroke. Every improvement that mod 
ern ingenuity can suggest, will be put upon these magni- 
ficent vessels. The two that are finished were launched 
from the yrds of William H. Brown and Jacob Bell, be 
tween the hours of 12 and 1 o’elock, on Tuesday. 


A Nover MarniaGe.—We copy the following curious 
anecdote from the Express : 

“ A few days since, while the sleighing was fine, a party 
of ladies and gentiemen met at a hotel at Kingsbridge. 
Presently, a gentleman came in, who was unknown toany 
of the company, and soon made himself especially agree- 
able to a young lady, who seemed not the ‘east displeased 
with hi- attentions. In short, he‘ po,ped the question 
and she said ‘yes.’ The gentleman sent for the p rson 
and soon made her ‘bone of his bone. His name 
did not transpire at ull, and the young lady’s friends 
no less than herself, were at « loss to know what name 
she wus to go by. The newly made wife did not like to 
ask so odd , question of her husband, and a whole day 
e'apsed before sh was made aware of what her new cog- 
nomen was Ou- informant does not say what his name 
was. Perhaps it was that of ourold and valued friend 
Joun > mitTH.” 


Worse TH\N SpELTer.--A gentleman connected with 
the U.S. corps of Engineers, which has heen ordered by 
the Government to California, says a distinguished che- 
mist in this city had five different parcels of California 
gold sent him to be assayed. One of the parcels was 
found to be nearly ; ure gold ; the remaining four parcels 
valued at $8),u00, upon tri.) was found not to be worth 
©0 cents: and the chemist expressed his opinion that one 
fifth only of the dust gathered in the vold regions would 
be found of any value. Gold diggers who are getiing 
re dy to go off will piease make a note of this. 


‘“‘T wish you to make for the church,” said an Episcopal 
vestryman, one morning,to a carpenter ina neighbering 
village, “ two newcommandment boards. We want them 
of free sound timber, with no knots in it.” “ You'd bet- 
ter take some of the ‘nots’ out of the commandments 
then,” replied the carpenter; “I never saw a commmand- 
ment board yet that was n’t full of ’em.” 


Iv THE moop.—Sir Peter Leiy made it a rule never to 
look at . bid picture, having ‘ound by experience, that 
whenever he did so, his peneil toek a tint from it. Apply 
the same rule to bad books and bad company. 


THE MA\ WHO HAD MARQGIED NINE wives.—Henry 
Bramall was lately convicted beiore the Lord Mayor of 
London of having married nine wives, all of whom are 
living. The heaviest punishment which the law awards 
for this crime is seven years transportation. This penalty 
the court thought much too light. His Lordship regre:- 
ted that he could not sentence him to live seven years 
with the whole nine wives, as that would be something 
like punishment. 





Finisuixe #18 Stupiss —It is related of Dr, Rush, that 
several young physicians were once conversing in his 
presence, and on» of them said: “When you finished | 
your studies.” “Wheu you fivished your studies!” said 
the Doctor, abruptiy; “why you mu-t be a@ happy man 
to have fiuished so young; I do not expect to finish mine 
while I live.” 





Prize or ImmortTatity.—On its being once remarked 
to Zeuxis that he was very long in finishing his works, he 
replied, “I am, indeed, « long time in finishing my works; 
but what I paint is for eternity.” 

Opp Mistake.—In reporting the proceedings of the 
New York Legislature by the magnetie telegraph, the 
New York city papers h:d among the bills reported, the 
following : 

“To authorize William Burch to raise money to pay his 
debts.” 

this puzzied the quid-nunes considerably, until they | 
ascertained that William Burch should be Wi/liams- | 
burg, aud the word Ais sivuld be its, 


The refined young ‘adies of a fashi nable boarding- 
achool, have discarded the vulg or term Dic-tionary, and 
jadopted Richard-tionary instead of it 


—————— sessions 


“Ab, Mr. Simpkins,” said the better-half, at a large 
evening party,“ we have not chairs enough.” * Chairs 
enough, but too much company,” laconically replied Mr. | 
Simpkins, 


Several friends were conversing a few evenings since, 
when the clock struck eleven. “It is time,” said one, “that 
honest men were abed,” “That may be,” said another, 


“but yu need not bein a hurry on th .t account,” 





, 


The jollowing is the curious title of a still more curious 
Poem by Joshua Sylvester, a triend and eontemporary 
of Ben Johnson. It is probably the earliest satire on the 
habit of smoking tobaceo extant: “ Tobacco Battered, 
and the Pipes Shattered (about their ears that idely ado- 
lize so base and borharousa Weed, or at least the Wise 
overlove so |oathsom Vanitie ;) bya Volley ot Holy Shot 
thundered from Mount Helicon.” 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 
PROSPECTUS. 

> work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum o 

Foreign Literature, (which was favorably r ceived by the 
public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large and appears 
so viten, we not only give spirit and freshness to it by many 
| things which were excluded by a month’s delay, but, while thus 
extending our scope and gathering a greater and more atti ac 
tive variety, are able so toincr: osethe solid and substantial part 











ot our literary, historical, and polilical hurvest, as tully to satis- 


Tar Sea Sanrent.—The, .stonishing phenomenon of | fy the wants of the American reader 


two vessels having seen the American sea serpent within 
8o short a date, (almost thesame day, and at such ext a 
ordinary distances from each other,) is «wecounted for 
now, by the very simple circumstances that one vessel saw 
the head, whilst the other only sawthe tail of this deci- 
dediy the longest monster that is known—on record.— 
Punch. 


The New York Democrat has a notice of excellent Ca 
tawba wine and Swiss cheese, made at a German settie- 
ment in Missouri. The wine is said to have less of the 
wild fiyvor of the Catawba than is usual, and the Swiss 
meus ispronounced equal to the imported Limburger 

se 


An Irishman onbeing told to grease the wagon, re- 
tufned in about an hour afterwards and said, ‘‘I'’ve 
greased every purt of the wagon bui them sticks where 
the wheels hang on. 


Goop Trovrive.—A horse trotted in Syracuse on Fri- 
day, tweive miles in forty-six minutes, under sadd'e, on a 
wager of $1:0. The owner offered to bet that he could 
pertorm the same distance in thirty-six minutes. 


Gotp Grea-n.—Some genius has invented this specific 
for the use of gold hunters The operator is to grease 
himself well, lay down on the top of a hiil, and then roll 
to the bottom. The gold, and “ nothing eise,” will stick 
tohim, Price 410 per box. 


The advantage of being an Editor and a Member of 
Congress is strongly shown in the case of Mr. GreeLry. 
The Tribune of the 12th inst. contained a speech of his, 
with the following preceding it: “Had Mr. Greeley ob- 
tained the floor at any time, it was his intention to have 
spoken substantially as follows.” 


A nobleman advised his son to keep inferior people ata 
distance. A tradesman, who overheard the admonition, 
replied: ‘lam sorry, my lord, you did not give the 
young gentleman this advice betore he got so deeply into 
my books.” 


A Western editor says he is a whole horse, which we 
presume is the case, as we find the following advertis. - 
ment in his columns, namely: “ Grain wanted at this of- 
fice.” 


The title of Mr. Melville’s new work (to be ready ear 
ly in the spring,) is,*‘Mardi, and a voyage thither.” 





THEENATIONAL ERA, 

G. BAILEY, Jun. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
J,G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢€. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 149. 

HE NATIONAL ERA 1s an Anu-Slavery, Political and 

Literary Newspaper, an advocate of Reforms, adapted to 
to seeure the Personal Rights of all men and to harmonize 
social and politica! relations with the demands ot Justice ; 
especially of that Great Movement whose doctrines are 
summed up in the briet maxims—Free Thought, Free 
Speech, @ Free Press ; Free Soil, Free Labovand Free Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is magne to Natural Rights, the Law of 
Christianity, the spirit of the age, and the essential nature of 
our Republican Institutions ; 

That Emancipation, without compulsory Expatriation is a 

igh duty, demanded alike by Justice and expediency , 

atthere is butone safe tand effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery, and that isby law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists ; f 

‘hatSlavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States ; 

That Cengress is bound to exclude it from all ‘Territory 
now belonging or that may hearalier belong to the United 


States 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Tradé among the numerous States and Territories siretch- 
ing trom the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge ot suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safi nant against its Ambition and Intrigue, is jof price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress ; and that there 
isenough int ace and virue in its members to extin- 

uish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs Its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta. 
bility ; 

Thai the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election ofa President in the hundsof the Peo. 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible ; and to be still farther 
amended so astogive to the people of the several States 
the election oftheir United States Senators, changing the 
term of office from six to four years; 

Thatthe Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the l’ostmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 

wer of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
Sout ot the Postmaster General ; ' 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, shali be one cent; on all letters, undeg half an 
ounce, for all distances’ two cents, prepaid ; that the franking 
priveilege should be abolished ; and negotiations instituted 
ior the purpose of securing tree exchanges within reasona- 
ble limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the 
United States, and a reduction tothe jewest point possibie 
in the postage on letters passing between foreign countries 
and our OWD ; 

That the pnblic lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be dcenated in 
limited quantitiesto actual settlers who are landless : 

That the inalienability of the Homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State : 

That all restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all natons, ought to be removed as soon a8 pos- 
sible ; 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of Commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 


conceding to those who may differ fiom us, what weclaim | 


for ourselves—the credi! of honest motives : / 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given as 
will convey @ correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit 
and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Era we have amply 
provided. No reasonable expense shal) be spared tor contribu- 


tions from sOme of the best minds in the country. Jonws G. | 


Wuirtier will continue as Corresponding Editor enriching 


our colums with productions of permanent value We havethe | 


pleasure of announcing that the author of © Modern Retorms 
and Reformers.” Henry B. Stanton,is to become a regular 
contributor, We are making arrangements for the publicstion 
of some invaluable origimal papers onthe Resourc.s of the 
Great West, by agentleman every wav competent to the 
task, and also oforiginal sketches andtales Home Reading 
The Era will continue to be adorned by the poetryof con- 
tributors whose names are familiar toour readers as house- 
hold words 

Terms--$2 per annum, always payable in advance. : 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW snbscribers, shall have the three copies for $65 


All communications, on business of the Eva, or tor public. | 


ation, should be addressed to G. BAILEY, Jr. 
Washingto D. 


(a Friendly Editors, publishing or noticing the forego- 


| ng Pospectus, will confer a favor that will be duly appre- 


ciated aié6 


THE WOMAN’S ASSOCIATIVE UNION 
ILL re-open their Sales-room on Monday December |ith, 
at No. 59 High Street ; 

Usetul and fancy articles, books of the Associative School 
and refreshments can be obtaines at the room, which will be 
opened every day from eleven till two o'clock. 

Orders received for various kinds of fancy work, Knitting, 
embroidery, m arking, flower painting, paper work, copying 
and translating 

Instruction wil) be given by members of the Union, in music 
vocal and instrumental, drawing, painting and writing 

Boston, Nov, lth. 1848. no!s 


The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Querter ly, 
and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble criticicms on Poe- 
try, his keen political Commenta ies. highly wrought tales, and 
vivid descriptions of rural and mountuin scenery , and the con 
tributions to Literature, History, and Common Life, by the sa 
gacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Athen 
eum, the busy and industrious Literary Gazeite,the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Christian 
Observer—these are intermixed with the Military end Naval re- 
miniscences of the United Service, and with the best articles 
ot the Dublin University, New Mon‘hly, Fraser’s, Tait’s, viins- 
worth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Magu<ines. ond of Chambers’ admi- 
rable Journal Wedo not consider it beneath our dignity to 
borrow wit and wisdom from Pnnch; and when we think it 
good enough, moke useot the thunder of The Times. Weshall 
nerease our variety by importations from the eontinent of ku 
rope, and from thenew growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has bronght Europe Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, and will greatly multiply ourconnections as 
merchants, travell rs, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world ; so that much more than ever it now hecomes every in 
telligent American to he informed of the condition and changes 
of foreign countries. And this is not only because of their 
nearer connection with ourselves, but |ecatuce the nations seem 
to be hastening, through a rapid process oi change, to some 
new state of things. which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(Which is extending over the whole world,) and Voy ages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter tor our selections ; and. in gen 
eral. we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our read 
ers with the great department of Foreign affairs. without entire 
ly negiecting our own. > 

While we ae to make the Living ge desirable to all who 
wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress of the 
movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers. and Physicians—to 
men of business and men of Jesure—it is still a stronger object 
to make it attractive and usefulto their wives and children. We 
believe that we can thus do some good in our day and genera- 
tion ; and hope to make the work indispensable in every well 
informed family. We say indispensable, because inthis day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against the influx ot 
what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in any other way than 
by furnishing a sufficient supply of ahealthy character. The 
mental and moral appetite must be gratified 

We hope that, ‘ by winnowing the wheat Jrom the chaff,” by 
providing abundantly for the imagination, and by # large col- 
l-e'ion of Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, a: h more 
s@Mid matter, we may produce a work which shall be popular, 
while at the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 
public taste. 

TERMS. 

The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & 
Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price, 
twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a year, in ad- 
vance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. 

Toinsure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office af publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as follows: 


Four copies for . . . : $20 
Nine copies for ° . . . 40 
Twelve copies for . ° 50 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, tothe end of 1847, hand- 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. ; 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound,or a 
dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cests ; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance 
their value. 

AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts ot 
North America, jor increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commissicn wil] 1+ allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will wy correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of three 
sheets,and is rated asa pamphiet, at four and a half cents. Bnt 
when sent Without the cover, it comes within the defination of 
a newspaper given in the jaw, and cannot legally be charged 
with more than newspaper postage, one and a half cents. We 
add the defiintion alluded to : 

A newspaper is“ any printed publication, issued in numbers 
consisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intelli- 
gence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

_ For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put up 
in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers, In 
this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison with other 
works, containing in each part douiie the mattcr of any of the 
Quarterlies. But we recommend the w eekly numbers. as 
fresher and tuller of life. Postage on the Monthly part is about 
fourteen cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each 
volume containing as much matter as a Quarterly Review gives 
in eighteen months. 

Ui Published at six dollars a year, by 

nols E. LITTELL &CO., Boston. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


— RIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 
WO of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above leriodicals are reprinted in \ew York ,immediste- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful «lear 
type, on fine white poper, and are faithful copies of the origi 
nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an ¢ xact fac-simale of the 
Edinburgh edition, 

They embrace the views of the three gr at parties in Eng. 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical Blach wood” end the ‘Lon. 
don Quarterly” are ‘iory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical 





The “North British 
Review” is more of a religious character, having been original- 
y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster Its literary character is of the very highest order 
Prices of 1-49, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 
For any two e 500 m 


For any three “ 7 00 “ 
| For all four ot the * 8 00 “ 
| For Blackwood’s Magazine, 200 “ 
| For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 

For Blackwood and the tour Reviews, 10 “ 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance, 
| Crvpsinc —Four copies of any or all the above works wiki 
be rvat to one address on payment of the regular subsersytior 
for tnree— he fourth cop) being gratis 

Earcy Copies —A lat« arrangement with the British } ol lish 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine secures 10 us car) sheets citbat 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire num! er im 
the hands of subscribers before any portion ¢ it can be reprinted 
inany of the American Journals For this end other advanta 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large @ consideration, 
| that we may be compe!led to raise the price of the Magazine 
Theretore we repeat ‘st hscribe carly while the price ts low I? 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed 
post pail or franked, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT &CO, 

79 Fulton st., New York 





Dec. 9. 


| 
| OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION, 
The Executive Committee of the Americas Union oF 
| AssociaTIONIsTs have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
| (up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
| for the transaction of business,and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The Genera 
Agent of the Union wil! be found there during office hours; 
}and ali members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene 
|ral, interested in the Associative movemeut, are respect 
| fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit thei 

convenience. 
| Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
| tive publications, and tor Lecturers on Association, may 

be made at the above office. Addrs 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Uni Associationists, 
9 Spruce St.. New York 


PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. 

NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier 
tA Aliso, a steelengraving of Fourier, by Andrews, for sale at 
the ° HARBINGER OFFite., 

au 19 No. ¥, Spruce streeet. 


| 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


I. The name of this Society shall be the Americas 
Unton oF AssociaTio\ ists. 

All members of Affiliated Unions, who are regular con- 
tributorsto the funds of the Affiliated Union to which 


they belong, are the members of the American Upion, | 


and as such, may participate in the deliberations of the 
Annaal Conveution, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
they snall be delegates to such Convention. 

No local Union shall be reeogaized .s Affiliated, which 


does not make an annual payment of at least twelve dol- | 


lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union, 


II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
of Society b sed on a system of 
Joint-Stock Property : 
Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness; 
Integra! Education ; 
Unity or INTEREsTs : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


ILI. Its Method ofoperation shall be the appointment 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub 
lications, and the formation Of a Series of Affiliated So- 


cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, and in every way dif 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing ‘or 


their practical application. 








| 





SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 159 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly a contained in 
‘ a sacred Scriptures, manifested and open ; and index. 
13 vols. $15 

The Apocalypse Explained accor tothe Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are p ted therein. 
6 vols. half cloth $8 50, full cloth. 9 00. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62) cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—!0 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universul Theology of the 
New Church. | vol.8 vo. Cambric, @2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement andthe Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents, 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62) cents. 

The Wisdom of Angelsconcerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. 62} cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. i2mo. 75 cents. 

A summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

A op Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the New Church. 
12}¢ cents. 
@ he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 
cents. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 
9 The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vol. 

7 25. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; : vol $3 25. 

Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and 3do. each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50) cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the,Physical Sci- 


The funds of the Union shali consist of a Rent Fund, to | ee. $2 


be composed of the stated weekly contributions from Af 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made .or the purpose, 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 
Crustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mear time 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as may be design ted by the Exee- 
ative Committee. The said Convention shall be compos- 
edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding four 
trom each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, ‘hatin case any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 
President, Foreign oat ae Secretary, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ex officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
managementot the Union; and shall have power to fill 
oveasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
versury Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


OFFICERS. 
HO (ACE GREELEY, President. 
GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWAKD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, \ 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 


0. MACDANIEL, «“ 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. } Directors, 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., « f 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston.“ J 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 


Affiliated Unions. ; 
BOSTON. 


WitiiaM H,. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrerrietp, Vice President. 
Anna Q. T. Paxsons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
CatvinBrowy, Treasurer. 


J.WaLcotrt, 
Catviy Brown, 
Cacottxye Hivpeera. 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 58. 37 Males 
21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
James Kay, President. 
Haynan L. Sticxey, Vice President. 
James Secrers, Jr., Corresponding Secretary. 
Samvet Sactiy, Librarian, 
Hevewetre A. tlapry, Recording Secretary. 
Witutaw Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctrina- 
tion. 
A. W. Harrison, Treasurer. 
Pascua Cocerns, Chief of the Group of Practical 
Affairs. 


Sara Evpex, Chief of the Group of Social Culture. 
Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 56. 35 Males, 21. 
Females. 
PROVIDENCE, BR. L. 


Josern J. Cooxe, President. 

P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Jouy L. Cranke, Secretary. 
SrepHen Weneter, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 
Treasurers. 


Lowell, Mass. - : - Wo. T. G. Pierce 
New Bedford, Mass. - - «+ Cnas., H. Corrim. 


Springfield, os : : G. W. Swazey. 
Soaburypert, * - - Rev. E. A. Eaton. 
Amesbury, es - - Rev. 8. C. Hawt. 
Mattapoisett, “ - - - J.D. Srurvevant. 
Nantucket, “ - - - 

Bangor, Maine, - ° - Mary Poor. 
Pittsford, Vermont, - - - Dr. J. 8. Ewine. 
Clarendon, ie - - C, WoopxovuseE. 
Brandon, = - - - G. W. Wacker. 
Middlebury, “ - - - - 

New York, N. Y. - - - J.T. Wuire. 
Albany, . - © Tapran TowxsEnp. 
Westmorland, N. Y. - : 

Utica, S - ° 

King’s Ferry, “ - - 

Pittsburgh, Pa. - - - James Nichois 
Wheeling, Va. - . . Wm. McDiagmp. 
Cincinnati’ Ohio, - - J.B. Rosse... 


Creesco, Fond du Lac Co., Wiseonsin, W. Cuass. 


lz 


Also the collateral works. 
Barrett's Lectures, 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 
Noble’s Appeal | vol. 12 mo. 1 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 
Dictionary of Coryespondence. 1 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 
Documents concerning Swedenborg.] 
Crissold’s Letters. 
Parson’s Essays. 
Mesmer and Swedenborg. 
Guardian Angels. 44 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 

in press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol, 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. m18 


BStSeexyexe 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOT YPIC WORKS, 


AVS: & BOYLE are Authors and sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep vonstantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, n any 
jvantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ex 
pense. 

‘ivst Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy]- 
ables, writen in the ’honographic characters, intended to be 

sold or gratuitously distribuved by teachers and lecturers at 

an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
dred, . : $1 00 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed <5 of the ct. The ptinelped use that l’honogra- 
phers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sengthem, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 

Complete Phonographic C Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
= of Phonography, intended for the use of schools,and 

earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the ert that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - - 0 50 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
— Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 26 cts ; 

inen, : “ 037 
{G- From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 

of the Union have me correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, contamming the simple ai 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers’ This is 
also a large chart, contain a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 





. : = 5 AOS 

Primary Phon ic Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, tor mail- 
ing, - 02 


Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the sm 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers anJ 
lecturers, 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted sty’ e of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the co nding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 

Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 

Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - 012) 

N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 

now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 

ed as they appear. 

he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.P. Andretvs & 

A. F. Boyle. Price, - - 0 50 


This Chart is not a Phonot represents the sounds 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography: ‘he conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy aud Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—wh/'e no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLaARs. 


The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per = 
num, . $2 
ond Rie six, aanngiin, Cheese months, and «ix weeks, at the same 
rate. 


one. It 


Persons living in any part of the United S' or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Office, with 
the same regularity and sale that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as wil be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
‘Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post Parp. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms fgom others. We keep no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that ifthe amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on @ 
less amount than Five DoLLaks. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 


Oo for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt ef a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street 


: THE HARBINGER 


VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 


ELMICH& CQ, No. 421 New York, 1 

of Foreign Books, iniorm the that their of the 
most valuable Books published s Germany. in the German, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew. and ail ancient and modern jan- 


es, is more than tenfold than has ever belore 
uag now larger 


of Europe. Visitors to the city are invited to 
tion. Aj} Books and Works o! Art — to order. Cata- 
nares and any desired inio: mationon ure willingly iur- 


nished, 

Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order s from here, and by their 
agency Looks may be ordere« to be bought at our 
with least inconvenience and expense. 


Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, dasist die mit 
dem Urnhristenthi:m iheils uebereinstimmende, theils vou ihm 
abweichende eigenthumtiche Auflassung des Christenthums 
churchdie Apostel Drescen uno Leipzig, 1x47. $1 75. 

Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der Krone Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und WV irken seine Briete seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 
Stuttgart, 1847. $2 <7. 

enbach.—Dr. K, R_ Lehrbueb der eschichte Er. 
ster Theil bis aut Johannes Damascenes weite verbesserte 


Auflage. Lei , 1845. $i 31. 
Hoek, Dr. Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der He 1, Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 


tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ueber Joh. 
13—1. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 37—1. 24, 31. Berlin, 1847. 
1 50. 
: Humboldt, A. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beschrcibung. Zweiter Sand. Stuttgert, 1s47 at 5 
Kahnis, Lio. K..4A.—D « Lehre vom Heiligen Geis rster 
Theil. Halie, 1846. $) 624. 
Kurtz. H. Tristan und —Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stutigurt, 1847 $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermelrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 18:7. 96. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Ublands Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in v2 Blatt in Saablstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May, #1 76. 
Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich 
ten 


Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stubistich« n. $2. 
Architectonische Werke.sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 

Die deutsche Buch und ae, 
HELMICH & CO.., 


feb 19 421 Broadway. 


THE DAGUERREOT YPE 

AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY; 

A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 

France and Germany. 

ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of ali the voblest ef- 
forts made in the great worid of Europea» Literature, present- 
ing a series of striking pictures of the constantly-varying as- 
pect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
bent of public opinion, in the most refi:,ed and intellectual coun~ 
tries of Euro bracing politica] articles, chosen without 
Party bias, and with sole reference to their importance—essa) 8 
on a variety of subjects—notices o1 geographical discoveries, 
~ ages and travels—biography an. history —and —a: 
able tales, now and then, 1o beguile the tedium of « weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books pubjished in this 
countiy, carefully made and strictly impartial, with original ar- 

ticles occasionally on subjects of national Sieevaen 

The same editorial pen ,tha(of one ot the Editors (familiar from 
a long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the language 
and literature of Germany and France,) will coutinuc to enrich 
the work withweil executed translations from the leading Ger-— 
man and French Peuodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 
the work from all others, and constituted one of the most at- 
tractive features of this miscellany. 

The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular tra_.smis-ion of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
will appear on the 2d and 4th Saturdaysof every month.— 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subseribers thus receiv- 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consis\ing 
of at leagt 500 pages, and containing besides matter, the 
most interesting productions of the best foreign writers of the 
day. 

Puhene :—The price of subscription will be Three Dovlarsa 
year, always payable in advance. 

ies, for increasing the circulation of the work, will be 
es in the Union, and a liberal 
, with references, are in- 


established in all important 
com tion allowed. Appi 
vi 
{1G To Clergymen, or others, who will procure for us four 

subscribers, and send us $/2, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 
one year. 
OG as an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by turnishing the 
first and second volumes at $175 each, in handsome bi ; 
The vols. will always be bound in uniform style, so that su 
scribers who may desire it may have the opportunity of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
them bound, at a trifling advance 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

- No. 111 Washington Street, Boston 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
Be Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann uni Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 

Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelie in der W hichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung 1-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1:46, $5 7». 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1845- Gebunden $7. : 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschw-ig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. 

. Laurent, Geschicl te des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 184°. 

1 60. 

Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf div neuestes Tage 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Buwende. Stuttgard, is4:. $i. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche un.’ ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3Autg Berlin, 1844. $9 50. 7 

Rotteck, allgemeine \\ eltgeschichic. 9Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit stahistichen, Braunschweig 1-46-47. $6 60. 
Dieselbe mit der Forisetvupg von Hermes. $10. 

Rotteck, allgemeine Weltgeschichte. Mit Zugrundlegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg Stuit- 
gard. 1846. $1 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 Baende, Stutigard, 
1846. $3 

Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 142. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch im 12 Lieferungen 374 cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. ab 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True O ization of the New Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstroted by 
Charies Fourier. 

“ ‘The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen. 
eration, ‘The whole book is bathed in eloquence an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service it we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
gians and Associationists,by exhibiting totheore the scientitic 
basis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 








I INGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA UNION 

aS AND ITS GROUPS. 
ie Philadelphia Union of Associationists was formed, and 

its Constitution and By-Laws were adopted at a Meeting 

of the Friends of Association in Philadelphia, held the 7th day 
of April 1847, the Anniversary of the Birth ot Fourier. Persons 
of either sex, whether resident in Philedelphie or not, who are 
interested in and friendly to this cause. which is believed to be 
the highest, because comprehensive, of all causes, are invited 
to attend and participate in its proceedings. The Regular Meet 
ings of the Union are held at the Hall,weekly, throughout each 
year,on Tuxspay Evenings, at $ o’clock, from the Ist of April 
to the Ist of October, and at half past 70 clock ‘rom the Ist of 
October to the Istof April. The Regular meetingsof the 
Groups are held weekl ‘ughout each yeer, on Monpay 
Evenings, at the same place and hours 


ENN Arce or gen tes ona 


18¥ ols. Svo. $17, 


wine Aon ine scoring the Sta ae 


the rt Doctrines of the N 
ew 
The ‘is 
The White ; Faith ; and Life. N ena wie 
On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly 1e—10 cents 
of the New Jerusalem Charity. 12%. 
New Church. ont en” toes Theology ot the 


of their inhabitants. 44 cents. 
the ania Cree Camry 4 cnt, 
Tieoctise on the Love and Wisdom. 44 


cents, 
concerning the Divine Love and Dj 


Whoo 
wane Boome the Divine Providence, in whichthe 


ier ‘ oa cen by which the Divine Governmen; 
CaN Tremiee Cs Heav S eect 
was Concerning Haare aa Hel, nga reaton 
of the Prophet. 


ing : 12 7 cents. 
ummary Ex °. Internal Sense 
cal Books of the Oia Testement, and of the Psalms. Twenty 


The Nature of the Intercourse betw 
Body. 6} cents een the Soul and the 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS, 
ei. es . we principles of natural things; 2 vols, 
The Economy o Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises A ecto 26, 


Outlines of a Philosophical um pon ; 
translated by Wilkinson. $1 87. arn the Infinite, 


Posthumous Tracts, No. {; 2 and 3 do., 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 60 cents, wae 

Miscellaneons Observations,connected with the Physica) Sci 
ences. $2. 

Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, &c. 
Published and for sale by 

O11S CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUT E, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
HE next Fall and Winter course of Lectures 
T this Institution on the first Monday in hevanber, and enn 
tinues four months. which is immediately after succeeded ly 
= oe Ped ao n, Which also continues wae 
oths. 8 us pre y course 
first Mouday in October, and contivass one month. aoe 
FACULTY. 


4arm. 


Tickets 

B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Sur ) 

L. E. Jones, M. D. Mate Modine, Therapeutics _" 

Gal Mpttny ...» oo s0 ones b6ncene cece ice 10 00 

J. H.O iver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,.. . 10 00 

W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine. 10 00 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases ot . 

Women and Children. . 2... 66. os wc cee 10 00 
J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 

Medicine aud Medical jurisprudence, . .. 10 00 


T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theo rac- 
tice of Medicine. . .. . aye . PO pad 10 00 
Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library ¢z ; Graduation Fee 
$10. Demonstiators Ticket, ptioval. One hundrid dol 
lars paid ow or before the first Monday in November ,ext, will be 
received a8 payment in full tor the ex.tire tuition of one student : 
- Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except: 


The course of instruction embraces a full ad thorough pre- 
sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught 
in the Leawivg Colleges of America ; together with much ad. 
ditional matter not imperted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and imporiant discovenes it, phy siology, beari: g upon diagnosis 
and practice ; @ more thorough and practical system of Mate. 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—a.da tmed system of practice, 
based upon exteysive experience and scientific researc » Which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and genera] depletion 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical that 
baffie the usual resources of medicine. ix or seven lectures 
and examinations will be given daily. Candidates of gradua 
tion, in addition to the of study, must have at- 
tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 
last of ae be in Institute,) or one course after four 
years’ : 

The institute was charteredin 1845.—The classesin attend- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845 6, 81— 
1846-7, 127—1847-8, 220. It is expected that in two or three 
years its classes wil) be among the largest in the United States. 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be enlarged in 1849, sufficient for the reception of 900 or 1000 


ers upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 


dress to the (post »aid.) Notes of solvent Banks, 
of the States in h the students reside, will be received in 
pa) ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 
to $3 per week. 


T.V. eee ’ 
Dean ot aculty. 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1843. oe 





RUDOLP 
FOREIGN Steet SA § RICyE HOUSE, 
Barclay Street, New York. 


EGS leave to inform his triends and the public that his ar- 
ents for the speedy and cheap importation of foreign 
books are now unrivalled in this cou , and that orders en- 
trusted to his care will meet with te attention. Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by th: 
next Germer: S:eawer, thus limiting the time required tor filli 
any order to from two /o three months. He feels bound toexpress 
his thanks to his numerous friends for the ample encourage. 
ment be is enjoying, and he will continue to justity their confi 
dence by the most punciual and faithful discharge of his obliga 


List of Recent Importations. 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und det 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, 2 
vols. Svo, with 4maps. Bremen, 1843 Sewed, §3. 

F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hu ten Geschichte 
des Ejinflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchlich¢ 
und burgerliche Verhaltnisse von der Zeit des Schmalkald- 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 153)-1598. Ist vol. 
Svo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $2 25. 

A very important work on the important period of the six 


teenth century. 
Dr..K. W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seine: psychologischen uné 
socialen Bedeutung erleuiert durch Krankengeschichten. |* 

vol, @vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 75. 
> Viamisch-Belgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sew 

+ $3. 

A very superior work on Belgium with rd to its orig” 
historical develojment, political and movements, hne 
arts, uage, ke. ke. 

J Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausg¢? 
vy. Dr G Oclsuer-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, it# 
Sewed, $1 75. 

: Half of these interesting memoirs are written m the Fre! 
uage. 
Diets und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr, Oels0¢ 

Monmorque. |2mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 

A very spirited .4nti-Slavery Book. 3 
C. Rei ‘s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Dick" 

oa e. 2d vol. Real and Ideal. Bremen, 1848. 5¢¥ 

, $2 » 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving a mo! 
than passing notice, 

Catalogues, encieut and modern, and all bibliographical inio 
mation neing Gormane. France and the North of Europ 
are, on applicatio:, readily furnished b: . 

RUDOL?FH GARRIGUE, 
2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York 


HOMCE THIC MEDICINES BOOKS. 
kK. WM. 4 DE, No. 322 ea aes York, Gene 


al Agent tor the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip 
sic ,for the United States, respectfully daforms the Homeop 
Physicians and the friendsof the System, that he has always © 
hand a assortment of Homeopathic Medicines, in complet 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and ‘Trituratior 
Also, ai! Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Eu 
rope. tf n20 













A TION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity ° 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhoo 


and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 18] cts. 
or sale 0 he on oR 
ARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 26 No. * Spruce street! 
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